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Sustainabilirv  at  13uke 


British  Women  Writers  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century 


Perkins  Gallery 

Through  13  December 
SUSTAINABILITYATDUKE: 

leave  your  mark  not  your  footprint 
The  concept  of  sustainability  as  we  know 
It  today  owes  it  origins  to  the  small  hamlets 
of  14th  century  Germany,  where  villagers 
relied  on  extracting  a  sustainable  yield 
from  collectively-owned  forests.  History 
IS  punctuated  with  examples  of  cultures 
that  have  flourished  or  died  off  due  to 
the  economic,  social  and  environmental 
sustainability  of  their  daily  behavior  and 
decisions.  This  exhibit  explores  these  issues 
and  illustrates  how  members  of  the  Duke 

-£  community  can  create  a  more  sustainable 

I'  world. 

s. 

I  15  December-21  February  2010 

1  "I  Take  Up  My  Pen  ":  British  Women  Writers  in 

"I  the  Nineteenth  Century 

g  Nineteenth  century  Britain — a  world 
of  progress  and  reform,  discovery  and 
innovation,  industrialization  and  social 
upheaval — was  also  the  era  of  the 
professional  woman  writer.  Nineteenth 
century  women,  desiring  to  contribute  to 
cultural  discourse,  to  voice  their  opinions, 
and  to  tell  their  own  stones,  demanded 
a  place  beside  men  in  the  world  of  letters. 
This  exhibit  focuses  on  women's  writing 
as  both  a  means  of  self-definition  and  a 
powerful  tool  for  social  change  and  highlights 
the  tension  between  women's  domestic 
lives  and  their  public  contributions  to 
nineteenth  century  discourse. 

23  February-11  April 

Abusing  Power:  Satirical  Journals  from  the 

Special  Collections  Library 

Duke's  outstanding  collection  of  satirical 

magazines  offers  a  panoramic  view  of 

international  journalistic  caricature  from 

Its  origins  in  the  1830s  to  the  present  day. 

This  show  surveys  the  spectrum  of  comic 

journalism,  examining  the  visual  languages 

of  graphic  satire  and  investigating  its 

rhetorical  power. 

The  Perkins  exhibit  is  curated  by  Neil 
McWilliam,  Walter  H.  Annenberg  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Art,  Art  History  &  Visual 
Studies  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his 
students  and  coincides  with  an  exhibition  of 
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contemporary  and 
historical  graphic 
satire  at  Duke's 
Nasher  IVIuseum. 

The  Nasher 
exhibition, 
developed  by 
Duke  and  UNC 
undergraduate 
seniors  and 
graduate  students, 
will  feature  works 
from  the  founding 
of  journalistic 
caricature — the 
campaign  mounted 
by  Daumier  and  his  contemporaries  against  French  monarch 
Louis-Philippe  (1830-1848) — and  compare  them  to  cartoons  of 
the  Clinton  and  Bush  presidencies.  The  Duke  students  working 
on  the  exhibit  are  enrolled  in  McWilliam's  visual  studies  course, 
"From  Caricature  to  Comic  Strip." 

Special  Collections  Gallery 

Through  13  December 

The  Bathers:  Photographs  by  Jennette  Williams 

Platinum  prints  of  women  in  the  ancient  communal  bathhouses 
of  Budapest  and  Istanbul  by  Jennette  Williams,  a  fine  arts 
photography  instructor  at  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  in  New 
York  City.  Williams  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  fourth 
Center  for  Documentary  Studies/Honickman  First  Book  Prize 
in  Photography  for  these  photographs.  She  will  discuss  her 
work  at  the  exhibit  opening  at  5:30pm  on  12  November  in  the 
Biddle  Rare  Book  Room  at  Perkins  Libraiy.  The  exhibit  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Duke  University  Libraries  and  the  Center  for 
Documentary  Studies  at  Duke  University. 

January/March  2010 

Cedric  Chatterley:  Photographs  of  Honeyboy  Edwards,  1990-1996 
Chatterley's  black  and  white  photographs  trace  the  life  and 
career  of  blues  musician  Honeyboy  Edwards,  beginning  at 
his  birthplace  in  Shaw,  Mississippi,  continuing  through  the 
Mississippi  Delta  to  New  Orleans  and  then  north  to  Chicago. 
Traveling  by  himself  and  with  Honeyboy,  Chatterley  drove 
thousands  of  miles  documenting  the  important  places  in 
Honeyboy 's  life  and 
career  while  also 
photographing  the 
musician  at  night 
clubs,  blues  festivals, 
concerts,  recording 
sessions  and,  private 
family  celebrations. 
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Image  from  The  Bathers: 
Photographs  hy  Jeannette  Williams 


Special  Collections  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room  Cases 

October/December 

What  is  Jazz?  Selections  from  the  Jazz  Archive  at  the  Special  Collections  Library 
Photographs,  posters,  analytic  prose,  music  manuscripts,  and  recorded 
audio,  along  with  playing  cards,  album  covers,  and  literary  fiction  are 
examples  of  materials  the  Archive  collects  in  order  to  document  jazz's  social 
and  cultural  history.  By  exploring  some  of  the  artifacts  of  jazz's  past,  this 
exhibit  provides  one  response  to  the  question,  "What  is  jazz?" 

January/March  2010 

"To  Hear  Those  Voices":  John  Hope  Franklin  on  African  American  History 

An  exhibit  of  matenals  from  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library  that  draws  from  the  life  and  career  of  John  Hope 
Franklin  to  explore  slavery,  the  Jim  Crow  era,  civil  rights,  and  African 
American  intellectuals  in  the  20th  century.  The  exhibit  will  launch  a  year-long 
celebration  of  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  Special  Collections  Library's 
John  Hope  Franklin  Research  Center  for  African  and  African  American 
History  and  Culture. 

Generally,  the  Special  Collections  and  Perkins  galleries  are  open  Monday- 
Saturday,  9am-9pm,  and  10am-9pm  on  Sunday.  Visit  http;//library.duke.edu/ 
exhibits/  for  more  information  or  call  919.684.3009  to  confirm  hours. 


View  the  Libraries'  exhibits  online  at 
http://library.duke.edu/exhibits/. 
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Notes 


Events 


October  23 

Middlesworth  Award  and  Burden  Prize  Reception 
The  Middlesworth  Award  and  Durden  Prize 
recognize  Duke  University  students'  excellence 
in  research,  analysis  and  writing  and  their  use  of 
primary  sources  and  rare  nnaterials  held  by  the 
Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library  (Middlesworth  Award)  and  the  Libraries' 
general  collections  (Durden  Prize).  Join  us  for 
refreshments  and  the  opportunity  to  honor  the 
2009  Middlesworth  Award  and  Durden  Prize 
recipients  and  applicants.  Friday,  23  October, 
3:30-4:30pm,  Perl<ins  Library,  Biddle  Rare  Bool< 
Room 

October  24 

7776  Libraries  Present  Duke  Moms  and  Dads! 

The  Libraries'  annual 
Parents'  and  Family 
Weekend  program 
featuring  a  Duke  first-year 
parent.  This  year's  guest 
is  Rick  Hoyle,  a  social 
psychologist  and  Duke 
professor  of  psychology 
and  neuroscience  and 
associate  director  of 
the  Center  for  Child  and 
Family  Policy.  Hoyle's 
research  focuses  on  the  role  of  self  in  social 
behavior;  most  recently  he  has  been  studying 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  success 
and  failure  at  self-control.  In  this  Parents' 
Weekend  talk  titled  "Work  Hard,  Play  Hard:  The 
Waxing  and  Waning  of  Students'  Self-Control," 
he  will  address  questions  such  as,  Why  do 
some  students  excel  at  academic  work  but 
struggle  with  maintaining  a  desirable  weight? 
and  Is  playing  hard  actually  "work"  for  some 
students?  He  will  also  propose  strategies  for 
maximizing  control  over  personal  behavior  in 
a  challenging  social  environment.  Saturday,  24 
October,  11 :00am,  Perl<ins  Library,  Biddle  Rare 
Bool<  Room 


Rick  Hoyle 


Jean  C)  Barr 
October  30-31 

What  Does  It  Mean  to  be  an  Educated  Woman? 
The  4th  biennial  symposium  of  the  Sallie  Bingham 
Center  for  Women's  History  and  Culture  will 
feature  conversations  on  pedagogy,  scholarship  and 
activism  in  women's  education  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  career  of  Jean  O'Barr 

Jean  O'Barr  came  to  Duke  in  1969,  teaching  a 
course  in  African  politics  that  fall  in  the  aftermath 
of  student  protests  on  campus.  O'Barr  became 
director  of  continuing  education  in  the  fall  of 
1971,  and  in  1983  she  was  tapped  to  establish 
the  Women's  Studies  Program.  For  eighteen  years 
she  served  as  the  Program's  director,  teaching 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses,  editing 
journals  and  books,  and  founding  the  Council  on 
Women's  Studies  for  Duke  alumnae.  In  2000, 
she  stepped  down  to  join  the  Program  in  Education; 
she  retired  in  the  spring  of  2008.  O'Barr  currently 
teaches  the  senior  seminar  for  the  Baldwin 
Scholars  each  fall. 

The  symposium  will  open  with  a  keynote  address 
by  Lisa  Lee,  director  of  the  Jane  Addams  Hull-House 
Museum,  at  4:00pm  on  Friday,  30  October,  at  the 
White  Lecture  Hall  on  Duke's  East  Campus. 

Programming  on  Saturday,  which  begins  at  9:00am 
at  Perkins  Library,  will  include  sessions  on  activism, 
scholarship,  and  pedagogy.  For  more  information 
and  to  pre-register,  call  919.660.5967  or  go  to 
http://library.duke.edu/specialcollections/bingham/ 
education-symposium 
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November  4 

Witnessing  Iran:  1979  and  2009 

A  discussion  of  the  changing  role  of  the  eyewitness 
account  in  the  creation  of  historical  narrative — with 
Iran  as  the  context.  Speakers  will  include: 

•  Mark  Bowden,  author  of  Guests  of  the  Ayatollah: 
The  First  Battle  in  America's  War  with  Militant 
Islam.  Bowden  will  talk  about  the  interviews  he 
conducted  with  hostages  and  hostage-takers 
involved  in  the  1979  Iranian  hostage  crisis  as  well 
as  the  accounts  he  received  from  military  officials 
about  the  failed  rescue  attempt. 

•  Negar  Mottahedeh,  associate  professor  in  the 
Literature  Program.  Based  on  her  knowledge  of 
social  networks  and  new  media,  Mottahedeh 
will  talk  about  their  relevance  for  understanding 
current  events  in  Iran,  where  Twitter  and  Facebook 
played  a  prominent  role  in  spreading  information 
about  the  unrest  that  followed  Iran's  national 
election.  Mottahedeh  posts  frequently  on  Twitter 
about  developments  in  Iran. 

The  program  will  be  moderated  by  Bruce  Kuniholm, 
dean  of  the  Sanford  School  of  Public  Policy  and 
a  member  of  both  the  U.S.  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Policy  Planning  Staff 
during  the  Carter  administration.  Kuniholm  is  an 
historian  who  does  research  on  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Middle  East,  U.S.  diplomatic  history,  and  national 
security 

Duke's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library  holds  transcripts  of  the 
interviews  Mark  Bowden  conducted  as  well  as  the 
interviews  Tim  Wells  did  with  thirty-six  of  the  1979 
hostages  as  part  of  his  research  for  his  book  444 
Days:  The  Hostages  Remember. 
Wednesday,  4  November,  4:30pm,  Perkins  Library, 
room  217 


November  12 

Opening  reception 
for  The  Bathers: 
Photographs  by 
Jennette  Williams, 
with  remarks  by  the 
photographer 
Thursday,  12 
November,  5:30- 
7:30pm,  Perkins 
Library,  Biddle 
Rare  Book  Room 


November  20 

Rare  Music  in  the  Rare  Book  Room 
"Viola:  Child  of  the  20th  Century,"  featuring 
Jonathan  Bagg,  violist  for  Duke's  Ciompi  String 
Quartet.  Bagg  will  discuss  the  ways  in  which 
the  viola's  unique  voice  evolved  over  several 
generations,  finally  coming  into  its  own  in  the 
20th  century.  Jonathan  Bagg  is  professor  of  the 
practice  of  music  at  Duke  and  artistic  director  of 
the  Monadnock  Music  Festival  in  New  Hampshire. 
Friday,  20  November,  4:00pm,  Perkins  Library, 
Biddle  Rare  Book  Room 

December  4 

Rare  Music  in  the  Rare  Book  Room 
"Flute  Festivities,"  featuring  Rebecca Troxler,  a  noted 
performer  and  teacher  of  both  modern  and  historic 
flutes.  In  a  "master  class"-style  demonstration, 
Troxler  will  answer  questions  from  the  audience  as 
she  works  with  flute  students,  guiding  them  in  the 
transition  from  playing  modern  flute  to  performing 
on  an  early  instrument.  Rebecca  Troxler  has  been 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Duke  University  Department 
of  Music  since  1981.  Friday,  4  December,  4:00pm, 
Perkins  Library  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room 


"Viola:  Child  of 
the  20th  Century, 
November  20 


Notes 

Remember  that  Ad? 

"Please,  don't  squeeze  the  Charmin!," 
"Double  your  pleasure;  double  your  fun" — these 
memorable  slogans  and  the  products  they  promote 
have  been  beamed  to  Americans  in  60,  30  and  even 
10-second  spots  since  the  introduction  of  television 
in  the  1950s. 

This  summer  the  Duke  Libraries  launched  a 
digital  collection  of  3,000  historic  TV  commercials 
from  the  Libraries'  Hartman  Center  for  Sales, 
Advertising  &  Marketing  History.  The  collection, 
called  AdViews,  is  accessible  through  the  Libraries' 
website  and  iTunes  U.  AdViews  received  265,000  hits 
on  iTunes  U  in  the  first  two  weeks  it  was  available. 

The  television  commercials,  dating  back 
as  far  as  the  1950s,  are  part  of  the  Hartman 
Center's  D'Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles 
(DMB&B)advertising  agency  archive,  which  includes 
12,000  commercials  in  total,  some  produced  as 
recently  as  the  late  1980s.  AdViews  users  can  do 
keyword  searches  for  various  product  categories, 
brands,  and  time  periods  and  trace  the  history  of 
brands  through  the  decades.  The  Libraries  plan  to 
make  all  12,000  of  the  commercials  available  by  the 
end  of  2009. 

The  commercials  pitch  everything  from 
shampoo  and  toys  to  dog  food  and  coffee.  New 
York  agency  DMB&B  produced  the  ads  for  iconic 
American  companies  such  as  General  Foods,  Texaco 
and  Kraft.  In  addition  to  showing  what  products 
Americans  have  been  buying  through  the  decades, 
the  commercials  also  reveal  a  great  deal  about 
American  society  over  the  past  50  years,  said  former 
Procter  &  Gamble  marketing  executive  George 
Grody,  now  a  visiting  professor  at  Duke. 

"I  was  looking  at  some  of  the  commercials 
that  are  now  being  digitized  at  Duke,  and  they  almost 
provide  a  history  of  U.S.  culture,"  Grody  said.  "You 
can  see  how  the  roles  of  women  have  changed  over 
the  years,  the  role  of  the  family  has  changed;  African 
Americans  in  advertising  in  the  late  '60s,  where  they 
weren't  so  present  in  the  early  '60s." 

The  AdViews  collection  of  commercials  also 
tracks  changes  in  advertising  strategies.  According 
to  Hartman  Center  Director  Jacqueline  Reid,  "The 
commercials  from  30,  40  years  ago  were  much  more 
direct  about  selling  you  the  product.  The  path  to  take 
was  to  appeal  to  the  consumer  and  try  to  make  them 
feel  some  social  anxiety.  Today  I  think  commercials 
are  quite  different.  You're  much  more  likely  to  see 
commercials  that  are  meant  to  entertain." 


Architect's  rendering  of  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library's 
research  room  as  it  will  look  upon  completion  of  the  Cornerstone  Phase,  the  final  phase  of 
the  Perkins  Project. The  Cornerstone  Phase  will  transform  the  original  West  Campus  library 
buildings,  which  house  the  University's  most  distinctive  library  collections  and  two  of  the 
campus's  most  iconic  spaces,  the  Gothic  Reading  Room  and  the  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room. 
Design  work  for  the  Cornerstone  Phase  is  expected  to  continue  through  2010.  If  you  would 
like  to  make  a  gift  in  support  of  the  completion  of  the  Cornerstone  Phase,  go  to  http:// 
library.duke.edu/support/give/. 


North  Carolina  Mutual  Transfers 
Collections  to  North  Carolina  Central 
University  and  Duke  University 

Duke  University  and  North  Carolina  Central  University  (NCCU)  are 
the  joint  recipients  of  the  historical  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual 
Lite  Insurance  Company,  the  nation's  largest  and  oldest  life  insurance 
company  with  roots  in  the  African  American  community. 

The  North  Carolina  Mutual  collection  includes  thousands  of 
business  documents,  newsletters,  commercials,  photography  and  books. 
It  highlights  a  time  in  the  early  20th  century  when  Durham's  "Black  Wall 
Street"  thrived,  allowing  the  black  middle  class  access  to  home  mortgages, 
small  business  loans  and  insurance  during  the  Jim  Crow  era.  The  archives 
may  be  the  largest  assemblage  of  African  American  corporate  material  in 
the  nation. 

The  North  Carolina  Mutual  Collection  will  be  administered  by  the 
North  Carolina  Central  University  Archives,  Records  and  History  Center 
and  the  Duke  University  Libraries'  John  Hope  Franklin  Research  Center  for 
African  and  African  American  History  and  Culture.  The  documents  will  be 
housed  at  Duke's  Library  Service  Center,  an  off-site  shelving  facility  that 
serves  both  institutions. 
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Doris  Duke  Comes  Home 

The  press  dubbed  Doris  Duke  "the  richest 
girl  in  the  world"  when  she  inherited  a  fortune 
from  her  father,  Duke  University  founder  James  B. 
Duke,  in  1925  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

Doris  Duke  lived  a  colorful  life,  working 
briefly  as  both  a  reporter  and  a  magazine 
writer,  traveling  throughout  the  world,  surfing 
competitively,  and  pursuing  her  passions 
for  the  arts,  horticulture,  and  causes  such 
as  environmental  conservation  and  medical 
research. 

Upon  her  death  in  1993,  Duke  left  the 
majority  of  her  estate  to  the  Doris  Duke  Charitable 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  recently  gave 
its  historical  archives  to  the  Duke  University 
Libiaries.  The  archives,  800  linear  feet  of 
materials  (an  amount  that,  stacked  vertically, 
would  be  four  times  taller  than  the  Duke  Chapel), 
includes  photographs,  architectural  drawings, 
and  motion  picture  footage  of  Doris  Duke  and  the 
Duke  family. 

The  papers  will  open  new  avenues  of 
research  about  the  Duke  family,  including  their 
relationship  with  Horace  Trumbauer,  whose 
Philadelphia  architectural  firm  designed  Duke's 
east  and  west  campuses  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Duke  family  mansions. 

Doris  Duke's  papers,  selected  papers 
of  James  B.  Duke,  and  records  of  the  several 
charitable  foundations  she  started  during  her 
lifetime  make  up  a  significant  part  of  the  archives. 
University  Archivist  Tim  Pyattsaid,  "Most 
biographies  of  Doris  Duke  have  focused  on  her 
glamorous  lifestyle.  What  is  often  overlooked 
is  how  she  continued  the  family's  pattern  of 
philanthropy.  She  quietly  gave  away  millions  for 
numerous  causes,  including  child  welfare  and  the 
performing  arts,  and  was  an  early  champion  of 
South  East  Asian  art  in  the  United  States.  She  also 
increased  the  family  fortune." 

Records  of  Duke's  Foundation  for 
Southeast  Asian  Art  and  Culture,  the  Newport 
Restoration  Foundation,  and  the  Duke  Gardens 
Foundation  are  in  the  archives  now  at  the 
Duke  Libraries  as  are  documents  related  to 
the  operation  of  her  properties:  Duke  Farms,  a 
2,700-acre  estate  in  Hillsborough,  New  Jersey, 
that  her  father  created  at  the  turn  of  the  2Gth 
century;  Rough  Point,  the  Duke  family  mansion  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Island;  and  Shangri  La,  her  home 
in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  where  she  exhibited  her 
extensive  collection  of  Islamic  art. 


"Most  biographies  oi  Doris 
Duke  have  focused  on  her 
glamorous  Ufestyle. 
What  is  often  overlooked  is 
how  she  continued  the  family's 
pattern  of  philanthropy. 
She  quietly  gave  away 
millions  for  numerous  causes, 
including  child  welfare  and  the 
performing  arts.  .  .  .  She  also 
increased  the  family  fortune." 

-University  Archivist  Tim  Pyatt 


All  of  the  materials  in  the  Doris  Duke 
Charitable  Foundation  historical  archives 
will  be  open  for  research  in  about  two  years 
when  processmg  of  the  materials  has  been 
completed. 

Headquartered  in  New  York,  the  Doris 
Duke  Charitable  Foundation  (vwvw.ddcf.org) 
seeks  to  improve  the  quality  of  people's  lives 
through  grants  supporting  the  performing  arts, 
environmental  conservation,  medical  research 
and  the  prevention  of  child  maltreatment, 
and  through  preservation  of  the  cultural 
and  environmental  legacy  of  Dons  Duke's 
properties. 
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DICTATOK'S 
SIIADOV 


Heraldo  Munoz's  The  Dictator's 
Shadow  Wins  Second  WOLA- 
Duke  Book  Award 

The  Dictator's  Shadow:  Life  under  Pinochet,  a  memoir  of 
dictatorship  and  exile  and  their  long  aftermath  in  Chile,  has  won 

the  2009  WO LA- 
Duke  Book  Award 
for  Human  Rights  in 
Latin  America. 

The  author 
of  the  winning  book, 
Heraldo  Murioz,  will 
receive  a  $1,000 
cash  award  and  an 
invitation  to  receive 
the  prize  atWOLA's 
headquarters  later 
this  year,  as  well  as 
an  invitation  to  give 
a  reading  at  Duke. 

WOLA, 
the  human  rights 
research  and 
advocacy  group 

established  in  1974,  and  Duke  University  created  the  prize  to 
honor  the  best  current,  non-fiction  book  published  in  English  on 
human  rights,  democracy  and  social  justice  in  contemporary 
Latin  America. 

Munoz's  book,  published  by  Perseus  Books,  explores 
Augusto  Pinochet's  legacy  of  violence  and  corruption  from  a 
uniquely  personal  perspective.  The  author,  currently  Chile's 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  was  imprisoned  and  exiled 
by  the  Pinochet  regime  because  of  his  political  views  and,  in 
this  poignant  and  wide-ranging  memoir,  recounts  how  Chileans 
brought  the  former  dictator  to  account  for  some  of  his  crimes. 


See  www.library.duke.edu  for  more  library  news. 
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Honoring  with  Books 


Honoring  with  Books 

During  the  gift-giving  season,  you  can  recognize  the  special 
people  in  your  life  with  a  contribution  to  the  Duke  University  Libraries' 
new  Honoring  with  Books  program. 

When  you  make  a  $100 
gift  to  Honoring  with  Books, 
an  electronic  bookplate, 
acknowledging  the  person  you 
designate,  will  be  added  to  the 
online  catalog  record  of  a  book 
recently  purchased  for  the 
Libraries'  collection.  Your  tribute 
will  be  seen  by  anyone  who 
reads  the  entry  for  the  book  in  the 
Libraries'  catalog  at  www.library. 
duke.edu. 

Participating  in  the  Honoring  with  Books  program  is  as  easy  as 
filling  out  the  form  inside  the  back  cover  of  this  magazine. 


Women's  Refugee  Commission 
Donates  Historical  Archives  to 
Duke  University  Libraries 

The  Women's  Refugee  Commission,  which  was  known  until 
January  2009  as  the  Women's  Commission  for  Refugee  Women 
and  Children,  has  agreed  to  transfer  its  inactive  physical  archives, 
including  memoranda,  correspondence  and  publications  dating  back 
to  its  1989  founding,  to  the  Ubraries'  Archive  for  Human  Rights. 

Commission  archives  contain  documents  related  to  the 
organization's  research,  advocacy  and  evaluation  roles  on  issues 
ranging  from  reproductive  health,  to  refugees  with  disabilities,  to  U.S. 
detention  and  asylum. 

In  1994,  the  Commission's  groundbreaking  study  "Refugee 
Women  and  Reproductive  Health:  Reassessing  Priorities,"  the  first 
comprehensive  report  on  this  issue,  drew  attention  to  the  almost  total 
lack  of  reproductive  health  services  for  refugees.  Since  then,  the 
Women's  Refugee  Commission  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  advocacy 
efforts  to  improve  policy,  practice  and  funding  for  reproductive 
health.  Since  2007,  the  Women's  Refugee  Commission  has  led  an 
international  effort  to  find  safer  fuel  alternatives  to  lessen/decrease 
risk  the  dangers — including  rape  and  murder — that  women  and  girls 
face  when  they  leave  refugee  camps  to  collect  firewood  to  cook 
meals  for  their  families. 

Actress/director  Liv  Ullmann,  refugee  experts  Catherine 
O'Neill  and  Susan  Martin,  and  others  founded  the  Women's  Refugee 
Commission.  Its  board  of  directors  and  advisors  includes  women 
and  men  working  at  senior  levels  in  human  rights  and  refugee 
organizations,  as  well  as  in  education,  medicine,  law,  journalism, 
government  and  communications.  Many  of  them  are  former  refugees. 
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Your  Disease  Risk 
http://www.yourdiseaserisk.wustl.edu/ 

This  useful  site,  created  by  the  Harvard  Center  for  Cancer 
Prevention  and  now  hosted  by  the  Washington  University  School 
of  Medicine,  allows  users  to  determine  their  potential  risks  for 

various  cancers,  diabetes, 
osteoporosis,  heart  disease, 
and  strokes  by  answering 
a  few  questions.  Another 
section  of  the  site  lists 
eight  ways  to  prevent 
disease  and  answers 
such  commonly-asked 
questions  as  "What  is 
prevention?"  and  "What 
is  a  screening  test?"  A 
"Community  Action"  link 
offers  helpful  ideas  on 
supporting  healthy  lifestyles 
within  a  community,  such 
as  supporting  nutrition 
programs  in  the  local  schools  and  supporting  or  starting  a 
community  garden. 

RAND  Compare 
http://www.randcompare.org/ 

For  those  who  are  puzzled  by  proposed  reforms  to  the  U.S. 
health  care  system,  this  website  is  a  great  resource.  The  RAND 
Corporation,  a  non-profit  institution  that  tackles  tough  policy 
problems  across  a  broad  spectrum,  has  created  this  website  to 
provide  factual  information  about  this  important  and  complex  issue. 


The  link  "U.S.  Health  Care  Today"  covers  nine  topics — consumer 
financial  risk,  patient  experience,  waste,  reliability,  and  coverage — 
that  are  crucial  to  understanding  the  current  state  of  the  health 
care  system.  Another  link,  "Policy  Options,"  leads  to  information 
about  the  consequences  of  potential  changes  to  insurance 
coverage,  payment  rules,  and  delivery  of  health  services. 

Health  care  policy  proposals  have  been  developed  by  Congress, 
governors,  and  state  lawmakers  as  well  as  private  organizations 
and  coalitions.  These  proposals  and  their  current  status  are  found 
under  the  "Proposals"  link.  Click  the  "Analysis  of  Options"  link 
to  see  a  unique  chart  called  the  Policy  Options  Dashboard  that 
outlines  the  effects  various  policy  changes  would  have  on  the 
topics  listed  in  the  "U.S.  Health  Care  Today"  link. 

MayoClinic.com:  First  Aid 

http://www.niayoclinic.com/health/FirstAidlndex/ 

FirstAidlndex 

As  part  of  its  mission  to  serve  as  a  reliable  source  of  health 
information,  the  Mayo  Clinic  has  created  an  extensive  website 
containing  information  about  diseases,  conditions,  and  healthy 
lifestyles.  Included  is  a  basic  guide  to  first  aid  that  provides  free 
and  medically  sound  advice.  The  guide  covers  over  thirty  subjects, 
including  the  proper  care  for  dislocations,  burns,  bruises,  fro^^te, 
animal  bites,  heart  attacks,  sunburn,  toothache,  and  trauma,  l^r 
section  for  each  subject  gives  a  description  of  the  symptoms  and 
clear  directions  for  treatment. 


Thanks  to  the  Internet  Scout  Project 
(Copyright  Internet  Scout  Project, 
1994-2009.  http://scout.cs.wisc.edu/)  for 
identifying  these  sites.  If  you  would 
like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for  inclusion 
in  a  future  issue  of  Duke  University 
Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell  at 
joline.ezzell@duke.edu. 


by  Jacob  Dagger 


But  What  began  as 
a  student  prutest 
was  fed  by  tbe 
enthusiastic  suppurt 
nf  rioters  across  tbe 
city.  Caught  up  in  the 
moment,  tbe  Iranian 
students  bound  their 
captives,  whom  they 
suspected  of  spying, 
imprisoned  them,  and 
interrogated  them. 


laries 


Together,  the 
Wells  and  Bowden 
collections  represent 
a  wealth  of  firsthand 
information  aboot  the 
hostage  crisis— in 
the  form  of  taped 
interviews  and 
transcriptions,  hut 
also  artifacts  like 
persontal  letters  and 
diaries. 

The  Writing  of 

444  Days:  The  Hostages  Remember 
and  Guests  of  the  Ayatollah 


In  the  spring  of  2003,  as  many  of  journalist  Mark 
Bowden's  reporter  friends  journeyed  to  Afghanistan 
to  write  about  the  progress  of  post-9/1 1  U.S.  military 
initiatives  or  to  Iraq  to  cover  what  would  prove  to  be 
the  last  weeks  of  Saddam  Hussein's  reign,  Bowden  had 
other  plans. 
Bowden,  a  national  correspondent  for  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  the  author  of  the  bestselling 
book  Black  Hawk  Down,  and  a  screenwriter  on 
the  blockbuster  movie  adaptation  of  that  book,  also  hoped 
to  travel  to  the  Middle  East  to  work  on  a  story,  but  his 
destination  was  neither  Afghanistan  nor  Iraq;  to  his  colleagues' 
surprise,  he  was  instead  headed  to  neighboring  Iran. 

Nearly  three  years  earlier,  at  the  urging  of  sources  he 
had  cultivated  while  writing  Black  Hawk  Down,  an  account 
of  a  U.S.  military  mission  in  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  and 
Killing  Pablo,  about  the  hunt  for  Colombian  drug  kingpin 
Pablo  Escobar,  Bowden  had  begun  work  on  a  new  project, 
a  narrative  of  the  1979  Iranian  hostage  crisis.  His  sources, 
among  them  several  men  involved  with  Delta  Force,  the  U.S. 
Army's  elite  counterterrorism  unit,  believed  they  could  give 


him  unprecedented  access  to  people  and  documents  relating  to 
the  legendary  unit's  first  mission,  a  failed  attempt  to  rescue  the 
Americans  who  had  been  held  hostage  in  Iran. 

As  Bowden  began  to  read  about  the  event,  he  realized 
that  all  ot  the  books  that  had  been  published — personal 
narratives  by  former  hostages,  policy  reviews  by  government 
officials,  military  histories — seemed  incomplete,  telling  only 
small  pieces  of  the  story.  He  began  to  envision  a  book  that 
would  weave  the  various  stories  into  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  hostages'  444-day  ordeal,  the  rescue  mission,  and  the 
political  negotiations  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 

By  2003,  Bowden  was  deep  into  the  material.  He  had 
read  all  of  the  contemporary  news  articles  detailing  the  crisis 
that  he  could  find  and  had  scoured  memoirs  written  by  former 
hostages.  He  had  also  begun  tracking  down  former  hostages 
and  interviewing  them  about  their  experiences. 

Early  on,  he  had  come  across  a  copy  of  Tim  Wells's  444 
Days:  The  Hostages  Remember,  a  work  of  oral  history  published 
in  1985  that  wove  together  passages  from  interviews  with  27 
former  hostages.  Bowden  was  amazed  by  both  the  number  and 
depth  of  Wells's  interviews,  but  also  curious  about  what  might 
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have  been  left  on  the  editing  room  floor.  For  example,  there 
was  a  series  oi  interviews  with  Bill  Daugherty,  a  CIA  ofl'icer 
who  was  harshly  interrogated  for  months  by  his  captors.  "If 
you  look  in  Tim's  book,  there  might  be  five  or  six  sentences 
taken  from  Bill  Daugherty,"  Bowden  says.  "I  said  to  myself,  'to 

get  those  five  or  six  sentences, 
he  must  have  done  an 
extensive  interview.'" 

Bowden  noted  that 
Wells,  a  Duke  alumnus, 
had  donated  his  tapes  and 
transcripts,  along  with 
other  research  materials, 
to  the  University's  Rare 
Book,  Manuscript,  and 
Special  Collections  Library 
(RBMSCL).  He  scheduled  a 
trip  to  Durham  to  see  what 
else  he  might  find  in  the  Wells 
collection. 

"It  was  like  discovering 
hidden  treasure, "  Bowden 
recalls.  "There  were  these  long, 
involved  interviews  done  with 
the  hostages  just  a  year  or  two 
after  their  release.  Here  I  am 
tracking  them  down  twenty 
years  on,  and  here  was  the  original  stuff.  Just  an  ocean  of 
it. "  He  was  especially  pleased  to  find  thorough  interviews  of 
hostages  who  had  since  passed  away,  or  whom  he  had  not  been 
able  to  reach. 

"I  remember  going  to  the  woman  who  was  working  at 
the  library  there,  telling  her  I  wanted  to  copy  the  collection," 
he  says.  Bowden  pledged,  when  he  was  done  with  his  own 
book,  to  donate  his  materials  to  the  library  so  that  they  could 
sit  alongside  Wells's  for  the  convenience  of  future  generations 
of  researchers,  a  promise  he  followed  through  on  soon  after  the 
publication  of  Guests  oftheAyatolLiI)  in  2006. 

Together,  the  Wells  and  Bowden  collections  represent 


Bowden  noted 
that  Wells,  a  Doke 
alumnus,  had  donated 
his  tapes  and 
transcripts,  ainng 
with  other  research 
materials,  to  the 
University's  Rare 
Book,  Manuscript, 
and  Special 
Collections  lihrary. 


a  wealth  of  firsthand  information  about  the  hostage  crisis — 
in  the  form  of  taped  interviews  and  transcriptions,  but  also 
artifacts  like  personal  letters  and  diaries.  The  materials  provide 
a  fascinating  look  not  just  into  the  minds  of  the  hostages  and 
their  captors,  but  also  into  how  the  research  process  works.  "If 
somebody  wants  to  write  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the 
[Jimmy]  Carter  presidency,  I  don't  think  they'll  be  able  to  do 
it  without  going  through  the  Duke  University  library,"  Tim 
Wells  says.  "Not  just  because  of  me,  but  because  of  Mark  and 
other  contributions  along  the  way." 

The  Iranian  hostage  crisis,  which  began  thirty  years 
ago  this  fall,  was  a  pivotal  event  in  Carter's  presidency.  On 
November  4,  1979,  a  group  of  Iranian  students  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  United  States  embassy  in  the  capital  city  of  Tehran 
and  took  hostage  some  sixty  staff  members.  Tlieir  initial 
intention,  members  of  the  group  later  said,  was  simply  to 
stage  a  short  but  highly  visible  protest  to  inform  the  world 
of  America's  crimes  against  their  country — among  them  the 
1953  CIA-led  coup  that  ousted  Iran's  democratically  elected 
government,  subsequent  American  support  of  Mohammed 
Reza  Shah  Pahlavi's  violent  regime,  and  the  U.S.'s  decision 
in  October  to  admit  the  deposed  shah,  whom  Iranian 
revolutionaries  wished  to  bring  to  trial  and  punish,  ostensibly 
for  cancer  treatment. 

But  what  began  as  a  student  protest  was  fed  by  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  rioters  across  the  city.  Caught  up  in 
the  moment,  the  Iranian  students  bound  their  captives,  whom 
they  suspected  of  spying,  imprisoned  them,  and  interrogated 
them.  Motivated  by  revolutionary  zeal  and  by  what  they 
saw  as  the  will  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  they  combed  the 
embassy — or  "spy  den,"  as  they  called  it — for  paperwork  that 
they  believed  would  prove  their  worst  suspicions  about  the 
U.S.  When  all  was  said  and  done,  they  would  hold  fifty-two 
of  the  hostages  for  444  days,  releasing  them  only  after  Carter, 
their  perceived  arch-enemy,  was  replaced  after  his  first  term  by 
Ronald  Reagan,  whom  they  believed,  incorrectly  it  turned  out, 
would  be  more  sympathetic  to  their  plight. 

As  all  this  was  going  on,  American  media  outlets 
had  few  facts  to  report,  often  relying  instead  on  rumor  and 
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suspicion  to  fill  their  stories.  Foreign  diplomats  were  able  to 
communicate,  on  and  off,  with  three  top  U.S.  officials  who 
were  held  separately  in  the  Iranian  foreign  ministry  offices,  and 
the  hostage-takers  staged  a  handful  of  media-friendly  holiday 
"parties,"  but  for  the  most  part,  the  hostages'  stories  would  not 
be  told  until  after  their  release. 

In  January  1981,  when  the  hostages  were  released,  Tim 
Wells  was  just  three-and-a-half  years  out  of  college,  working  as 
a  paralegal  for  a  Washington,  DC,  law  firm.  The  hostage  crisis, 
he  recalls,  "was  one  of  the  first  major  news  stories  in  the  world 
that  I'd  ever  paid  attention  to. " 

"The  story  ran  for  fourteen  months,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  it  was  over,  and  everybody  went  home,"  he  says.  "I 
thought  it  was  one  ot  the  most  intensely  covered  but  virtually 
unknown  stories  ever  to  come  along.  Nobody  really  knew 
what  happened  to  the  hostages  during  those  fourteen  months 
other  than  the  hostages  and  the  terrorists." 

His  curiosity  was  further  piqued  by  a  chance  meeting 
with  Bill  Belk,  a  former  hostage  who  had  served  as  a  state 
department  communications 
and  records  officer  in  Tehran. 
Wells  began  to  track  down 
hostages  to  interview  them 
about  their  experiences. 
Fortuitously,  many  ol  the 
former  hostages,  as  state 
department  employees,  had 
remained  in  the  Washington 
area,  and  Wells  was  able  to 
find  them  fairly  easily  and 
without  incurring  much 
expense. 

"Once  I  got  through 
with  the  Washington  people," 
he  says,  "I  had  to  travel, 
particularly  to  see  the  military 


In  January  1981, 
when  the  hnstages 
were  released,  Tim 
Wells  was  Just  three- 
and-a-half  years  nut 
of  college,  wnrking 
as  a  paralegal  for  a 
Washingtnn,  DC, 
law  firm. 

folks.  I  was  pulling  a  credit 

card  out  of  my  pocket  and  hoping  I  could  get  a  book  contract 
and  pay  it  back.  My  girlfriend  thought  I  was  crazy." 


His  enthusiasm  paid  off.  After  compiling  several 
hundred  pages  of  manuscript,  in  which  he  interspersed  brief 
historical  synopses  with  firsthand  hostage  accounts,  he  sent  his 
unsolicited  draft  to  an  editor  at  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
Inc.,  whose  work  he  admired;  the  editor  purchased  the  book 
on  the  spot. 

But  as  Mark  Bowden  would  suspect  years  later,  Wells's 
469-page  book  would  represent  just  a  fraction  of  the  work 
Wells  put  into  his  interviews.  Over  the  course  of  three  years, 
he  had  talked  to  thirty-six  of  the  former  hostages,  often 
speaking  to  the  same  person  on  multiple  occasions.  As  he 
went,  he  typed  up  transcripts  of  the  conversations,  producing 
more  than  5,000  pages  of  notes,  all  of  which  now  reside  at 
Duke's  Special  Collections  Library,  along  with  his  original 
tapes. 

The  first  manila  file  folder  in  the  Wells  collection 
contains  the  yellowed  transcript  of  an  interview  with  Bill 
Gallegos,  a  22-year-old  marine  guard  at  the  time  of  the 
embassy  takeover.  The  interview  was  completed  on  January  3, 
1984,  less  than  two  years  after  his  release: 

"TIM:  Can  you  give  me  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  what  you  were  doing  before  you  went  to 
Tehran? 

"BILL:  I  went  to  embassy  school  before  I  went  to 
Tehran.  Let's  see,  I  spent  a  year  in  Okinawa,  Japan.  And 
from  there  I  went  to  Quantico,  Virginia,  to  embassy 
school. " 

As  the  conversation  progresses,  Wells  asks  his  subject 
about  whether  he  was  aware  of  the  risks  he  faced  in  Tehran: 
"Every  place  that  I  put  on  the  dream  sheet  was  a  hot  spot," 
Gallegos  replies,  referring  to  the  list  of  preferred  assignments 
he  submitted  prior  to  receiving  his  posting.  "So — I  wanted  to 
go — I'm  adventurous  I  guess. " 

Wells  walks  Gallegos  and  the  other  former  hostages 
through  their  stories  patiently,  allowing  them  time  to  finish 
thoughts  before  asking  for  specific  details  that  will  help  him,  as 
an  oral  historian,  to  recreate  the  scene  for  readers. 

|oe  Hall,  a  military  attache,  talks  about  the  earlv  davs 
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of  captivity.  "I  mean  I  was  really  starting  to  teel  gross.  1  hadn't 
brushed  my  teeth.  I  hadn't  bathed.  I  was  going  on  like  four 
or  five  days  in  the  same  clothes  by  then.  Hadn't  slept  worth  a 

darn  "  "How  about  street  noise  at  that  time? '  Wells  asks. 

Ihe  audio  tapes  of  the  interviews  are  fiizzy  with  age, 
but  it's  intriguing  the  hear  the  former  hostages'  voices  coming 
through  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  calmly  discussing 
their  ordeal,  at  the  time  just  a  few  years  removed  from  the 
experience.  Those  are  the  words  that  Bowden  heard  when  he 
visited  the  library  to  examine  the  Wells  papers  almost  twenty 
years  later. 

Bowden's  research  process  was  somewhat  different  than 
Wells's.  While  Wells  was  primarily  interested  in  collecting  the 
firsthand  accounts  of  the  hostages,  Bowden  hoped  to  weave 
the  hostages'  stories  into  a  larger  narrative.  He  began,  with 
the  help  of  a  research  assistant,  by  running  a  computer  search 
and  pulling  all  contemporary  news  articles  that  mentioned 
the  crisis.  At  the  Carter  Center  in  Georgia,  he  found  tapes  of 
contemporary  news  broadcasts,  which  he  had  transcribed.  He 
read  every  book  he  could  get  his  hands  on  that  ciealt  with  the 
crisis. 

Like  Wells,  he  spoke  to  as  many  former  hostages  as 
he  could  locate,  ultimately  interviewing  twenty-nine.  But 
he  also  expanded  the  scope  of  his  inquiry,  tracking  down 
several  of  the  former  hostage-takers,  some  of  them  who  later 
served  in  government  posts,  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  His  planned  trip  to  Iran  in  2003  was  pushed  back  and 
then  cancelled,  but  he  did  visit  twice  over  the  next  two  years, 
getting  a  feel  for  the  rhythms  of  Tehran,  and  walking  inside 
the  old  embassy. 

In  addition,  he  drew  on  his  military  contacts  to  learn 
about  the  failed  rescue  attempt — a  topic  that  Wells  had 
shied  away  from  because  it  would  have  distracted  him  from 
the  hostages'  story — and  about  roles  played  by  the  few  CIA 
officers  stationed  at  the  embassy,  information  that  Wells  had 
not  been  able  to  pry  loose  at  the  time. 

Bowden's  papers  are  revealing.  The  first  five-and-a- 
half  boxes,  out  of  a  total  of  nineteen,  consist  of  bound  news 


articles,  drawn  from  an  online  database  and  organized  by  date. 
In  the  week  after  the  crisis,  there  are  137  articles  that  discuss 

it.  On  January  19,  1981,  the 
day  before  the  hostages  are 
released,  there  are  136. 

Other  boxes  contain 
information  about  the  rescue 
operation,  a  trial  transcript 
from  Roeder  et  at  v.  Iran, 
a  class  action  suit  filed  by 
former  hostages  in  U.S.  court, 
a  diplomatic  chronology, 
and  Xerox  copies  of  several 
shredded  and  reassembled 
"spy  den "  documents,  mostly 
innocuous  files  taken  from  the 
embassy  by  the  Iranians  and 
presented  as  evidence  of  U.S. 
spying. 

There  are  six  boxes 
of  files  on  the  hostages. 
For  some  hostages,  there  is 
little  more  than  a  ryped  and 
bound  transcript,  with  lines 
luunbered  for  easy  reference. 
But  for  others,  there  are 
handwritten  outlines  and 
questions  that  Bowden  has 
jotted  down.  There  are  things 
as  mimdane  as  Mapquest 
directions  to  former  hostages' 
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houses  alongside  copies  of 
more  significant  artifacts  like  diaries  and  letters  written  from 
captivity.  Flipping  through  the  files,  you  get  a  sense  of  the 
hugeness  of  the  task  Bowden  faced  in  telling  the  story. 

Bob  Ode  was  a  retired  Foreign  Service  officer  on 
temporary  duty  in  Tehran  when  the  students  stormed  the 
embassy.  Among  the  items  in  his  file  is  a  copy  of  the  Christmas 
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card,  dated  "December  27,  1979,  54th  Uay,"  that  he  sent  to 
his  wife  a  month  and  a  half  after  later.  There  is  also  a  letter  he 
sent  to  Sen.  John  Warner. 

Ode,  who  died  in  1995,  had  compiled  a  calendar  of 
significant  events,  such  as  his  captors'  return  of  his  wedding 
ring  on  December  16,  the  forty-third  day  of  his  captivity.  His 
wife  gave  copies  of  the  calendar  and  Ode's  1  1 4-page  diary  to 
Bowden. 

Bowden  dedicates  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  timelines, 
to  figuring  out  who  was  where,  when,  and  with  whom.  On  the 
outside  of  Bill  Belle's  file,  Bowden  has  jotted  out  a  brief  outline 
of  Belk's  movements  around  the  embassy  complex  while 
in  captivity,  tracing  his  path  from  the  staff  cottages  to  the 
ambassador's  residence,  to  the  "Mushroom  Inn,"  a  warehouse 
basement  (where  he  was  kept  with  fellow  hostage  Malcolm 
Kalp),  to  solitary  confinement  after  an  attempted  escape,  to 
the  chancery  basement  (he  was  held  with  Donald  Hohman), 
to  an  upper  floor  of  the  chancery.  In  many  of  the  folders 
are  loose  typed  sheets,  copies  of  Wells's  original  interview 
transcripts,  often  with  notes  and  tollow-up  questions  scrawled 
in  the  margins  in  Bowden's  handwriting. 

After  Bowden's  visit  to  the  RBMSCL,  he  contacted 
Wells,  who  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Washington,  DC  Bar 
Association's  Washington  Lawyer  magazine,  to  make  sure 
that  there  were  no  copyright  issues  involved  in  the  use  of  his 
transcripts.  "I  worried  that  since  I  was  using  his  work  in  a 
sense,  that  he  might  feel  some  sense  of  ownership, "  Bowden 
says.  "He  could  not  have  been  more  generous  about  it.  It  was 
something  he'd  done  a  long  time  ago,  and  he'd  moved  on.  If  it 
could  be  of  use  to  me,  it  was  great." 


From  2005  to  2008  Jacob  Dagger  '03  was  Clay  Felker 
Fellow  and  Staff  Writer  at  Duke  Magazine.  He  is 
currently  working  as  a  freelance  writer 
in  Berkeley,  CA. 
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Digitization 
at  Duke: 

How  it  all 
started... 

Steve  Hensen 

fith  twenty-five  digital  collections  on 
the  Web,  the  Duke  University  Libraries 
are  recognized  for  their  leadership  in 
the  digitization  of  library  materials. 
But  the  Duke  Libraries'  leadership 
extends  beyond  merely  making  its  collections  more 
accessible  via  the  Internet.  The  Libraries  are  also 
establishing  digitization  procedures  and  standards 
and  contributing  to  a  national  conversation  on  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  digital  technology. 

The  Libraries'  initial  involvement  with 
digitization  was  in  some  ways  more  the 


continued  on  p.  20 
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What 
Gets 

Digitized? 

Giving  Local 
Collections 
Global  Reach 

Jill  Katte 

Photos  of  Fidel  Castro  in  his  kitchen, 
World  War  ll-era  ration  coupons  and  Nazi 
propaganda  comic 
books,  rare  string 
quartets  and  song 
sheets,  images  of  Duke 
Chapel  under  construction, 
portraits  from  a  1920s  African 
American  photography 
studio,  and  a  video  interview 
of  choreographer  Merce 
Cunningham.  These  diverse 
materials  and  other  resources 
from  the  Duke  University 
Libraries,  reborn  as  digital 
collections,  are  now  available 
at  Duke  and  around  the  world. 

The  Libraries  launched  its  Digital  Collections 
Program  in  2008,  consolidating  many  disparate 
digitization  projects  into  a  formal  initiative  supported 
by  a  cross-functional  team  of  expert  staff  from 
across  the  Libraries.  In  establishing  the  Digital 
Collections  Program,  the  Libraries  set  several 
objectives: 

continued  on  p.  20 
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opening 
the  Door  to 

Digital 
Collections 

Sean  Aery 


let's  face  it.  Library  website 
interfaces  that  provide  access  to 
digital  library  resources  generally 
aren't  as  easy  to  use  as  they  should 
be — especially  when  compared 
to  commercial  sites.  Have  you  ever  had  trouble  finding 
something  on  Amazon.com,  Google,  orYouTube? 
Probably  not.  You  don't  have  to  read  a  manual  or  take 
a  special  class  to  know  how  to  browse  and  search 
these  sites.  They  just  work.  Why  should  library  website 

interfaces  be  any 
different? 

Libraries, 
including  the  Duke 
Libraries,  have  to 
keep  pace  with  the 
rapidly  evolving 
Web,  which  is 
constantly  giving 
people  new  and  more 
powerful  interfaces  for  finding,  creating,  organizing, 
and  sharing  information.  When  you  search  our  digital 
collections  site,  whether  you're  doing  research, 
seeking  inspiration  for  artwork  or  photography, 
or  simply  satisfying  your  curiosity,  we  want  the 
experience  to  be  rewarding  enough  to  keep  library. 
duke.edu  among  your  favorite  sites.  Here  are  a 
few  features  we've  incorporated  to  keep  people 
coming  back: 

A  single  search  box.  In  one  search,  you 
can  explore  a  topic  across  more  than  20  collections 
with  content  ranging  from  consumer  culture  and 
advertising  to  women's  history. 

Search  refinements.  As  you  browse 
and  search  the  collections,  you'll  often  encounter 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  results  at  a  time. 
Like  many  online  shopping  sites,  we  provide  several 
options  that  serve  as  guideposts  for  narrowing 
your  results — one  step  at  a  time — to  help  you 
pinpoint  the  items  you  seek. 

continued  on  p.  21 
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Building 
a  Digital 
Collection 

One  Step 
at  a  nme 

Michael  Adamo,  Noah  Huffman 
and  Richard  Murray 

A visitor  exploring  one  of  the  Duke 
Libraries'  digital  collections  is  probably 
too  engrossed  in  the  content  to  think 
very  much  about  how  the  collection  got 
there.  In  fact,  each  digital  collection  is  the 
product  of  a  collaboration  of  eight  to  ten  staff  from 
several  library  departments  who  work  together  in 
a  cross-functional  team.  The  team  begins  each  new 
project  with  a  workplan  and  proceeds  through  a 
series  of  steps  that  culminates  in  the  collection's 
public  launch. 

The  project  workplan  includes  a  timeline 
as  well  as  statements  of  resource  and  staff 
requirements.  Sometimes  the  workplan  also 
calls  for  an  investigation  of  copyright  or  other 
intellectual  property  issues. 


With  the  workplan  complete,  materials 
identified  for  inclusion  in  the  digital  collection 
go  to  the  Libraries'  conservation  lab  where  the 
staff  assesses  their  physical  condition  and,  if  it 

continued  on  p.  21 
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How  it  all  started.. 


Giving  Local  Collections 
Global  Reach 


continued  from  p.  18 

consequence  of  serendipity  than  careful  planning.  But 
I  like  to  think  that  once  we  began  it  was  nimbleness 
and  a  willingness  to  take  chances  that 
led  us  to  explore  the  new  technology 
with  the  most  ancient  of  our  collections 
and,  further,  to  do  this  before  the 
Internet  as  we  know  it  even  existed. 

In  1992  the  Special  Collections 
Library  and  Duke's  Department  of 
Classical  Studies  were  working  on 
an  NEH-funded  project  to  preserve, 
photograph  and  better  integrate  the 
Library's  holdings  of  papyri  into  the 
research  mainstream  by  entering 
records  of  our  holdings  into  Duke's 
online  catalog.  Our  collection  of  around 
1,400  Egyptian  papyri,  dating  from 
the  12th  century  BCE  to  the  10th 
century  of  the  present  era,  was  an 
important  documentary  resource  for 
Coptologists,  Egyptologists,  students  of 
literature  and  religion  and  anyone  else 
'  interested  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Although  the  materials  were 
rare  and  unique,  we  approached  the 
collection  as  simply  another  archival 
resource  and  created  standard  catalog 
records  for  the  items.  The  project 
also  required  that  all  the  pieces  in  the 
collection  be  photographed.  We  briefly 
—  discussed  digital  scanning  (then  in  its 

infancy  in  libraries),  but  we  eventually 
dismissed  the  process  as  being  too  complex  and 
too  expensive. 

Concurrent  with  our  papyrus  project,  the 
Research  Libraries  Group  selected  the  Duke 
Libraries  and  eight  other  institutions  with  significant 
photography  holdings  to  explore  access  and 
description  issues  for  digital  photography  collections. 
Each  institution  submitted  1,000  images  from  its 
collections  (in  Duke's  case,  the  images  were  drawn 
from  14  different  collections)  on  the  general  theme  of 
the  urban  landscape.  ATexas  firm  scanned  the  images 
and  then  set  about  creating  an  Internet-accessible 
database  that  would  provide  a  framework  for  both 
describing  and  viewing  the  images. 

But  both  the  image  and  papyrus  projects  were 
overtaken  by  rapid  advances  in  Internet  technology.  In 

continued  on  p.  22 
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•  Create  digital 
collections  that  are 
distinctive  in  terms  of 
their  content  and/or  the 
means  of  access  they 
provide  to  their  content; 

•  Provide  digital 
access  to  library  and 
archival  materials  at  Duke, 
especially  materials  that 
reflect  strengths  in  the 
Libraries'  collections  and 
that  are  useful  for  teaching, 
learning,  and  research  at 
Duke  and  elsewhere 

The  digitized  Walt 
Whitman  manuscripts 
and  the  portfolio 
of  documentary 
photographer  William 
Gedney  are  two 
of  the  Libraries' 
distinctive  collections 
that  are  now  readily 
accessible  to  the 
campus  community 
and  researchers 
worldwide.  The 
Whitman  collection 
includes  manuscript 
drafts  and  revisions  of 
his  poetry  and  prose 
as  well  as  proofs  and 

published  versions  of  his  work  from  his  early 
career  in  journalism  up  through  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  5,000-item  Gedney  collection  includes 
selections  from  the  photographer's  finished 
prints,  work  prints,  contact  sheets,  notes, 
notebooks,  handmade  photographic  books, 
book  dummies,  and  correspondence 

•  Transform  unique  teaching  and  research 
materials  of  broad  value  held  by  Duke  faculty  members, 
departments,  and  programs  into  digital  collections  that  are 
searchable  and  accessible  over  the  Web 

The  Americans  in  the  Land  of  Lenin  digital 
collection  brings  together  photographs 
documenting  the  daily  life  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  from  the  personal 

continued  on  p.  22 
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Opening  the  Door 


One  Step  at  a  Time 
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Simple  Web  addresses.  Each  of  the  more 
than  50,000  items  in  the  digital  collections  has  its  own 
Web  address.  This  means  that  anyone  can  find  our 
collections  through  any  Web  search  engine;  access 
isn't  limited  to  just  those  users  who  visit  the  Duke 
Libraries'  website.  In  fact,  search  engines  drive  almost 
40%  of  the  visits  to  our  site.  This  also  means  that  you 
can  easily  bookmark  any  item  to  return  to  later,  cite, 
or  share  with  friends  and  colleagues  through  social 
networking  and  bookmarking  services  like  Facebook, 
Twitter,  and  StumbleUpon. These  services  have 
driven  over  50,000  visits  this  year — nearly  10%  of  our 
inbound  traffic — and  are  often  the  primary  drivers  to 
our  most  frequently  viewed  items. 

Digital  videos.  Building  on  our  initial  success 
in  creating  digital  collections  of  photos,  printed 
advertisements,  sheet  music,  and  other  materials, 
we  have  recently  introduced  our  first  two  digital 
video  collections:  AdViews  (thousands  of  vintage  TV 
commercials)  and  the  Diamonstein-Spielvogel  Video 
Archive  (over  100  interviews  featuring  cultural  icons 
of  the  1970s  and  80s).  These  two  new  collections 
led  us  to  explore  two  popular  services — YouTube 
and  ITunes — as  delivery  systems  for  library  digital 
collections,  and  the  impact  has  been  tremendous.  The 
Diamonstein-Spielvogel  collection  has  attracted  over 

continued  on  p.  23 


Three  Most  Frequently  Linked-to  Collections 

Inbound  links  on  July  31,  2009 


The  Emergence  of 
Advertising  in  America 

1,021  inbound  links 


AdViews 

3,525  inbound  links 


Ad*Access 

4,252  inbound  links 
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numbor  of  Inbound  links 


is  necessary,  repairs  or  stabilizes  them  before 
they  are  scanned.  The  conservation  treatment 
protects  the  materials  from  damage  during 
digitization  and  preserves  the  physical  items 
and  their  content  to  ensure  their  longevity 
after  they've  been  scanned  and  returned  to 
the  stacks. 

Following  their  stop  in  the  conservation 
lab,  materials  are  ready  for  digitization. 
Because  the  materials  being  digitized  are 
often  one-of-a-kind  artifacts  that  may  be 
in  poor  or  delicate  physical  condition,  it's 
important  that  the  electronic  versions  be 
of  high  quality,  complete,  and  accurate 
representations  of  the  physical  object.  Most 
digitization  is  done  at  Perkins  Library  in  the 
Digital  Production  Center,  where,  depending 
on  the  items'  physical  characteristics,  they 
may  be  scanned  on  a  flatbed  scanner  or 
photographed  with  an  overhead  camera. 
Some  materials,  such  as  film  or  audio 
recordings,  may  be  digitized  elsewhere  if 
the  appropriate  equipment  or  expertise  is 
not  available  in-house.  Before  the  Digital 
Production  Center  staff  releases  the  digital 
images,  they  do  quality  control,  which 
includes  everything  from  checking  color 
accuracy  to  inspecting  images  for  dust. 

While  It  might  seem  that  scanning  and 
digitizing  materials  are  the  essence  of  what  it 
takes  to  build  a  digital  collection,  this  process 
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1993  everyone  began  talking  about  Mosaic,  the  first 
graphical  browser  for  something  called  the  "World 
Wide  Web."  It  became  clear  to  us  almost  instantly 
that  Mosaic  offered  a  much  more  dynamic  approach 
to  sharing  digital  images  from  the  papyrus  collection. 
The  potential  for  the  image  project  was  the  same. 
After  hundreds  of  hours  of  work,  the  Internet  image 
database  was  nearly  complete  when  someone 
hesitantly  pointed  out  that  if  we  used  the  Web  we 
could  do  everything  we  had  been  trying  to  accomplish 
on  our  own  and  do  it  much  better.  The  database  was 
scrapped  and  the  project  disbanded,  though  each  of 
the  participating  institutions  took  their  images  back 
and  promptly  created  websites  for  them. 

Moving  the  Duke  Papyrus  Archive  to  the  Web 
sparked  a  revolution  within  the  field  of  papyrology 
and  led  to  the  development  increasingly  sophisticated 
databases.  Columbia  University  now  hosts  the 
Advanced  Papyrological  Information  System,  which 
has  searchable  digital  images  of  virtually  every 
important  papyrus  collection  from  around  the  world 
in  addition  to  integrated  access  to  important  research 
and  editorial  tools.  Similarly,  the  Urban  Landscape 
images  are  now  just  one  small  part  of  the  rapidly 
growing  Duke  Digital  Collections. 

With  the  success  of  these  projects  came  the 
realization  that  many  other  collections  were  also 

good  candidates 
for  digitization — 
especially  those  that 
comprised  unique 
resources  and  were 
either  heavily  used 
or  of  special  interest 
to  scholars  and  the 
public.  Over  the 
next  few  years,  the 
Digital  Scriptorium, 
the  unit  formed 
within  the  Special 
Collections  Library 
to  manage  digital 
projects,  undertook 
collaborations  with  the  Library  of  Congress  American 
Memory/National  Digital  Library,  creating  two  sites. 
Historic  American  Sheet  Music  and  the  Emergence 
of  Advertising  in  America,  the  latter  drawing  on 
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papers  of  Robert 
L.  Eicheiberger 
and  Frank  Whitson 
Fetter  held  at  Duke. 
The  collection 
complements 
the  University  of 
Michigan's  Polar  Bear 
Expedition  Digital 
Collections  as  well 
as  the  Russia  Beyond 
■  ^  Russia  Digital  Library 
at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  providing 
scholars  everywhere 
with  a  wealth  of 
primary  research  sources  online. 

•  Reformat  and  preserve  text,  image,  sound,  and 
moving  image  collections  that  are  not  readily  accessible  in 
their  current  format  or  would  be  damaged  by  use  in  that 
format; 

Prior  to  digitization,  videos  in  the  Diamonstein- 
Spielvogel  Video  Archive  and  television 
commercial  films  in  the  AdViews  collection  were 
essentially  inaccessible  because  researchers 
who  wanted  to  see  them  had  to  request  viewing 
copies,  an  expensive  and  time-consuming 
process.  Transforming  the  interviews  and 
commercials  into  highly-accessible  digital 
collections  has  led  to  their  viewing  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors,  while  protecting  the 
original  films  and  videos. 

•  Contribute  collaboratively  to  national  and 
international  digital  collections  initiatives  that  benefit  Duke 
and  the  larger  research  community 

The  Digital  Collections  Program  participates 
in  the  Open  Content  Alliance,  a  permanent 
online  archive  of  multilingual  digitized  text  and 
multimedia  material  from  institutions  around 
the  world.  Duke  has  contributed  The  Chanticleer 
yearbooks  from  1912-1960,  as  well  as  Utopian 
literature,  advertising  texts,  and  other  materials. 

We  knew  when  we  began  the  digitization  program 
that  in  addition  to  articulating  clear  objectives,  we  also 
needed  to  define  a  rationale,  an  organizing  principle,  which 
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63,000  viewers  in  its  first  year  online,  and  AdViews 
amassed  an  astounding  half-nnillion  views  in  its  first 
two  weeks  alone. 

Mobile  and  interactive  access.  We  have 
been  looking  beyond  tlie  traditional  point-and-click 
navigational  approach  and  anticipating  increased 
access  from  devices  other  than  desktops  and  laptops. 
This  year  we  became  the  first  library  to  offer  image 
collections  through  an  iPhone  or  iPod Touch  interface. 
DukeMobile,  a  free  iPhone  'app'  with  Duke  maps, 
news,  directories,  and  multimedia  on-the-go,  literally 
puts  our  digital  collections  into  the  palm  of  your 
hand — any  time  and  any  place.  Another  new  interface, 
a  '3D  Wall,'  allows  you  to  view  hundreds  of  images 
together  on  a  continuous  plane  while  zooming  in 
or  out  and  scrolling  quickly  through  the  collections 
without  having  to  wait  for  new  web  pages  to  load. 

We're  excited  about  what  we've  done  so 
far,  but  we're  just  as  excited  about  what's  ahead 
for  the  Digital  Collections  Program.  We're  currently 
redesigning  our  Web  interface  to  the  digital 
collections,  making  changes  that  are  more  than 
cosmetic:  Want  a  printable  PDF  of  a  piece  of  sheet 
music  from  1850?  You'll  soon  be  able  to  get  it  with  a 
simple  click.  Want  to  flip  effortlessly  through  that 
100-page  19th-century  cookbook?  We'll  make  it 
possible.  We'll  provide  new  search  capabilities,  better 
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Five  Most  Frequently  Viewed  Collections 

Pageviews  January  1  to  July  31,  2009 


Ad*Access 

549,664  pageviews 


AdViews 

70,711  pageviews 


The  Emergence  of 
Advertising  in  America 

jii^t'     ^       223,590  pageviews 


Historic  American 
Sheet  Music 

138,023  pageviews 


Sidney  D.  Gamble 
Photographs 

66,210  pageviews 


IS  Still  just  part  of  the  initial  phase  of  the  project. 
The  next  step,  assembling  metadata,  the 
information  about  the  materials  being  digitized, 
is  detailed  and  complex  work  that  establishes 
the  collection's  value  to  users.  Without 
metadata,  a  5000-item  digital  collection  would 
be  as  difficult  to  use  as  5000  photographs 
dumped  on  a  tabletop. 

Creating  the  metadata  entails  deciding 
what  information  to  collect  about  the  individual 
items  in  the  collection,  how  to  organize 
and  describe  each  item,  and  what  kind  of 
terminology  to  use  to  lead  people  to  the 
materials  in  the  collection.  Applying  metadata 
can  include  adding  captions  to  images, 
keywords  to  vintage  advertisements,  plot 
summaries  to  videos,  and  many  other  forms 
of  description,  as  well  as  grouping  similar 
objects  into  categories  that  users  can  browse. 
Archivists,  catalogers,  and  other  staff  who 
provide  metadata  for  digital  collections  employ 
the  same  skills  they  have  always  used  to 
describe  and  arrange  more  traditional  library 
materials. 

While  digitized  items  and  metadata 
are  crucial  to  building  a  successful  digital 
collection,  the  collection's  user  interface  is  an 
equally  important  element:  What  will  users 
see  when  they  view  the  collection  on  the 
Libraries'  website?  How  will  they  perceive  and 
use  the  digital  objects? To  optimize  the  user's 
experience,  the  production  team  works  with 
librarians  and  other  subject  specialists 
on  campus  to  create  contextual  information 
about  each  collection  and  present  it  in  a  way 
that  will  engage  users.  For  a  collection 
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the  collections  of  the  Libraries'  John  W.  Hartman 
Center  for  Sales,  Advertising  and  Marketing 
History.  Subsequent  partnerships  with  the  Duke 
Endownnent,  the  Institute  for  Museum  and  Library 
Services,  the  National  Humanities  Center,  and  others 
supported  two  more  sites  devoted  to  advertising, 
Ad*Access  and  Medicine  and  Madison  Avenue, 
and  another  dedicated  to  the  work  of  documentary 
photographer  William  Gedney. 

While  each  project  has  provided  lessons 
and  led  to  advances  in  technology  and  project 
management,  overall  we  have  gained  an 
understanding  of  the  great  opportunity  digitized 
collections  give  us  for  sharing  our  resources  with  the 
world  of  scholars,  students,  and  the  general  public. 
Because  the  most  obvious  candidates  for  digitization 
are  often  found  in  the  unique  resources  in  special 
collections  libraries,  it  has  been  especially  important 
to  develop  a  common  descriptive  framework  so  that 
all  the  digitized  materials — whether  they  are  papyri, 
sheet  music,  documentary  photographs,  or  journals 
and  books — can  be  searched  though  a  standardized 
user  interface. 


Steve  Hensen  is  the  head  of  Technical 
Services  at  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript  and 
Special  Collections  Library. 


would  guide  us  in  choosing  from  among  many  worthwhile 
projects  the  ones  that  would  best  support  interdisciplinary 
research,  visual  studies,  and  global  engagement  at  Duke. 
We  considered  these  University  priorities  and  the  Libraries' 
collecting  strengths  and  arrived  at  four  themes  that  would 
drive  the  development  of  digital  collections:  advertising  and 
consumer  culture,  documentary  photography  and  film,  Duke 
University  history,  and  transcultural  experience. 

In  addition  to  selecting  projects  that  fit  all  of  the 
criteria,  we  are  intentionally  digitizing  diverse  formats  and 
media  types,  including  images,  texts,  film,  video  and  audio. 
As  of  September  2009,  we  offer  nearly  40,000  digital 
objects  in  a  cross-searchable  interface,  all  freely  available 
to  researchers  on  campus  and  worldwide.  The  following 
samples  provide  a  sense  of  the  diversity  and  richness  of  the 
Duke  Libraries'  digital  collections. 

AdViews 

AdViews  provides  access  to  a  wide  range  of  vintage 
brand  advertising  from  television's  first  four  decades, 
the  1950s  to  the  1980s.  When  AdViews  is  completed 
in  December  2009,  it  will  include  12,000  commercials 
produced  by  D'Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles  (DMB&B), 
a  New  York  advertising  firm 
founded  in  1929.  The  DMB&B 
archives  are  held  at  Duke  in 
the  Hartman  Center  for  Sales, 
Advertising  &  Marketing  History, 
a  research  center  in  the  Rare 
Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library. 


adViews 
1 


Sam  Reed  and  the  Trumpet  of  Conscience 

This  collection  documents  the  life  and  work  of  Durham, 
NC,  activist  and  community  organizer,  Sam  Reed,  and  The 
Trumpet  of  Conscience,  which  was  both  an  organization 
and  publication  that  he  founded  in  Durham.  From  1987  to 
2000,  the  Trumpet  of  Conscience  worked  to  promote  social 
justice  and  improve  race  relations.  The  group's  mission  was 
"To  come  together,  to  listen  to  one  another,  to  strive  toward 
reducing  and  eliminating  the  root  causes  of  crime  and 
divisiveness  in  our  midst." 

The  Sam  Reed  and  the  Trumpet  of  Conscience  digital 
collection  includes  newsletters,  planning  documents, 
photographs,  awards,  speeches,  and  interviews  created  and 
collected  by  Sam  Reed.  These  materials  are  held  in  the 
John  Hope  Franklin  Research  Center  for  African  and  African 
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ways  to  view,  export,  cite,  and  embed  items,  and 
tighter  integration  between  the  collections  we're 
hosting  ourselves  and  the  ones  that  reside  on  YouTube 
and  elsewhere. 

To  increase  the  distribution  of  our  digital 
collections,  we  employ  tools  such  as  syndication  and 
aggregation.  Syndication  means  storing  and  exposing 
our  collections  and  data  so  you  can  find,  search,  and 
use  them  through  any  number  of  interfaces,  not  just 
our  site,  and  not  just  Google.  Aggregation  lets  us 
connect  you  to  relevant  information  no  matter  where 
it  resides.  Our  cross-collection  searching  is  one 
example  of  aggregation,  but  aggregation  offers  the 
potential  for  searching  beyond  the  holdings  of  a  single 
institution.  For  example,  imagine  executing  a  single 
search  to  find  digitized  Civil  War  era  documents  held 
by  ten  university  libraries  (including  Duke).  Imagine 
finding  an  item  in  our  site  and  in  the  same  record 
seeing  related  items,  blog  posts,  videos,  and  other 
resources  pulled  in  from  around  the  Web.  The  more 
connected  our  collections  are  to  each  other,  to  other 
libraries'  collections,  and  to  resources  on  the  open 
Web,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  you  to  find  them. 

Sean  Aery  is  a  web  designer  at  ttie  Dul<e 
University  Libraries. 


Charts  by  Ttiomas  Criclilow,  Digital  Projects 
Consultant,  Duke  University  Libraries. 


of  photographs,  for  example,  we  may  offer 
biographical  information  about  the  photographer, 
descriptions  of  the  equipment  and  processes 
he  or  she  used,  and  essays  discussing  the  time 
period  and  cultural  setting  in  which  the  photos 
were  taken  as  well  as  the  significance  of  the 
collection. 

Once  the  team  has  digitized  items, 
created  metadata  to  describe  them,  and 
designed  the  user  interface  to  display  them,  the 
collection  is  almost  ready  for  publication — after 
the  completion  of  two  final  steps.  First,  the 
technology  staff  brings  together  the  data  and 
files,  which  may  exist  in  a  variety  of  formats  in 
many  locations,  to  create  the  single  database 
that  users  will  see.  Then,  the  new  digital 
collection  is  placed  on  a  preproduction  server,  a 
staging  area  where  library  staff  can  view,  test, 
and  experiment  with  it,  looking  for  any  bugs, 
errors,  or  unfortunate  surprises.  Once  the  team 
decides  that  the  collection  is  ready  for  the  world, 
we  move  it  to  the  production  server  and  it  "goes 
live."  We  announce  the  new  digital  collection  in 
many  different  ways,  from  official  press  releases 
to  posts  to  blogs  and  social  networking  sites  like 
Facebook  and  Twitter,  and  then  watch  with  pride 
as  users  begin  to  discover  and  explore  the  digital 
collection  we've  built. 


L  to  H:  Michael  Adamo  is  Digital  Production  Developer:  Noah 
Huffman,  Archivist  for  Metadata  and  Encoding;  and  Flichard 
Murray  Metadata  Librarian. 
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Learn  More  about 

Digital  Collections 
at  Duke  University 
Libraries 


Website: 

http://library.duke.edu/digitalcollections/ 

Blog: 

http://iibrary.duke.edu/blogs/digital-collections/ 

On  Facebook: 

http://www.facebook.com/pages/Durham-NC/Duke- 
Digitai-Coliections/931 27302069 

On  Twitter: 

http://twitter.com/dukedigitalcoii 

Cooliris  Digital  Collections  interface  demo  video: 
http://www.youtube.com/watch7vzul1  DKgXBZuU 

Digital  Collections  on  DukeMobile  iPhone  app  demo  video: 
http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=iHK3E4N7w6o&fe 
ature=channel 
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Sidney  D.  Gamble  Photographs,  1917-1932 

From  1908  to  1932,  Sidney  Gamble  visited  China  four 
times,  traveling  throughout  the  country  to  collect  data  for 
social-economic  surveys  and  to  photograph  urban  and  rural 
life,  public  events,  architecture,  religious  statuary,  and  the 
countryside.  A  sociologist,  renowned  China  scholar,  and  avid 
amateur  photographer.  Gamble  used  some  of  the  pictures 
to  illustrate  his  books.  The  Sidney  D.  Gamble  Photographs 
digital  collection  of  approximately  5,000  photographs 
represents  the  first  comprehensive  public  presentation  of 
this  large  body  of  work  that  also  includes  images  of  Korea, 
Japan,  Hawaii,  San  Francisco,  and  Russia. 

Digitization  of  the  collection  was  performed  using 
the  original,  highly-flammable  nitrate  negatives.  The  Sidney 
D.  Gamble  papers  are  part  of  the  Archive  of  Documentary 
Arts  in  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library. 

To  learn  more  about  all  of  the  Duke  Libraries'  digital 
collections,  visit  the  A  to  Z  list  of  collections  at  http://library. 
duke. edu/digitalcollections/az-list. html. 

Jill  Katte  is  the  Duke  Libraries'  Digital  Collections 
Program  Coordinator 
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Instructors  in  many  academic  disciplines  have  enriched  their 
teaching  by  using  digitized  primary  sources  in  the  classroom.  Recently,  Duke 
librarians  Lynn  Eaton  and  Emily  Daly  worked  with  faculty  member  Keith 
Wilhite  to  provide  instruction  for  his  Writing  20  class  entitled  'Rewriting 
the  1950s."  Students  explored  the  Libraries'  Ad*Access  digital  collection 
for  an  assignment  that  required  them  to  create  visual  annotations  of  1950s 
advertisements.  According  to  Wilhite,  the  annotations  provided  a  cultural 
context  for  the  images  the  students  selected  and  presented  an  'argument' 
about  the  relationship  between  the  image  and  1950s'  U.S.  culture." 


This  Paimnljve  Soap  newspaper 
adverlisement  boasts  a  promise  ot 
convenience  For  female  cunsuniers 
in  the  year  1950,  this  promise  was 
critical  in  ordsr  [o  slimuiale  ^ny 
store  purchase  While  here  we  see 
convenience  altribuled  to  a  be^iuly 
product,  the  desire  fnr  ease 
originates  from  the  1950s  surge  in 
processed  foods  dnd  quick  meals 
Housewives  sought  fast  and  simple 
methods  in  order  to  please  their 
families  'Why   [cjook  Boston 
baked  beans  for  six  hours  when  you 
can  buy  a  can  for  fifteen  cents?" 
writes  one  writer  of  the  era,  as 
quuled  by  Jessamyn  Nehsus  (533) 
Similarly,  this  ad  communicates  that 
a  woman  should  not  waste  a  lifetime 
un  the  strenuous  nature  of  other 
beauty  methods  The  Palmolive 
conipany  and  the  women  in  thi&  ad 
maintain  that  any  worrian.  directly 
targeting  "YOU,"  can  achieve  'A 
Lovelier  Complexion  in  14  Days," 
simply  by  washing  her  face  with 
Palmolive  Soap  "for  60  seconds 
each  time"  she  scrubs 


The  Extraordinary  Benefits  of  Basic  Hygiene 


YOU  CanMaj^e  A  Lovelier ComplexiorThrW  Doys 
Palmolive  Soap.  Da 


In  order  to  convince  a  woman  of  the  1950s  to  purchase  a 
product,  not  only  does  rt  have  to  be  convenient,  but  she  also 
j  must  be  certain  thai  the  product  will  work  This  ad  depicts  the 
affirmations  of  multiple  everywcman  characters  (the  womeri  in 
the  comic  strip  and  the  knowing  smile  of  the  woman  in  red), 
as  well  as  the  urnvaled  support  of  scientific  evidence  With 
the  security  provided  by  knowledgeable  doctors,  these 
advertisers  attempt  to  quell "   the  housewife's  fear  of  failure" 
(Marling  227]  The  headline  text  concludes  with  "Doctors 
Provei  ■  in  order  Ic  convey  the  wisdom  of  an  authority  to 
potential  female  customers  Science  as  the  ultimate  pledge  of 
this  product's  validity  seems  to  be  a  mam  focus  of  this 
advertisement  This  idea  of  "actual  proof  graces  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  page,  where  vague  statistics  explain  that  a  study 
conducted  by  '36  leading  skin  specialists'  shows  that 
"Palmolive  Sciap  alone  bring[s)  lovelier  compleHions  to  2  out  of 
3  women  "  Each  of  these  quotes  acts  as  another  reminder 


Sunday  News.  September  3.  1950 
AcTAccess 


While  the  text  of  this  ad  praises 
convdnierice  and  science,  note  what 
the  advertisers  implicitly  convey. 
Subtle  sexual  imagery  is  seen 
Ihroughcul  this  ad  Ratherthan 
nvprlnnking  colo'  as  a  simple 
aesthetic  feature,  red  is  indicative  of 
nther  therries   Color  was  an  index 
of  status  and  fashion,"  writes  Karal 
Ann  Marling  'It  signified  d  break 
with  the  military  jniform,  an  answer 
to  the  drsbness  of  hard  times  ' 
(220)  In  this  ad.  the  prevalence  of 
the  color  red  in  ilie  hps  and  blouse 
uf  the  woman  on  the  right,  as  wefl  as 
the  text  'A  Lovelier  Complexion," 
conveys  a  provocative  sexual  nature 
to  the  image,  The  repetition  of  color 
associates  the  woman  s  beauty  with 
the  red  Idle,  and  implies  that  her 
subtle  sexuality,  indicated  by  her 
bright  red  iips  and  "Come  on"  smile, 
IS  based  on  this  'new"  complexiO'"i 
Furthermore  the  women's  outfits  in 
the  comic  stnp  and  the  scantily  clad 
woman  below  showjust  enough  skin 
to  imply  that  they  are  seeking  male 
attention  The  flowers  that  sun^und 
the  bar  uf  soap  not  only  suggest  a 
beautiful  fragrance,  but  they  also 
indicate  an  implicit  sexual  nature 
.  .5   .5  ije  nt!i.seH  s  th  s   


that  ]|i]5  product  IS  gu^^^^^   „  j  L,.!lit?i.?.'3i'... 


i  Given  the  fact  thai  "demographic  changes  [of  the  1950s]  increased  the  dependence  of  women  on 

:  mamage,"  vramen  of  this  era  considered  a  successful  future  tandem  to  being  marned  (Coontz  36) 

i  'Most  guidelines  gave  21  as  a  healthy  age  for  marriage, "  wnles  Elaine  Tyler  May  '-  Moreover,  it  was 

i  the  woman  s  responsibility  to  achieve  [thai  marriagef  (89)  Media  of  all  types  in  the  1950s  'stressed 

:  the  need  tor  young  women  to  cultr^ate  good  looks,  personality,  and  cheerful  subservience"  in  order  to 

:  obtain  a  husband  and  subsequently  raise  a  family  (May  99)  This  adverliserrem  caters  to  these  exact 

:  sentiments  ot  feminine  responsibility  The  women  of  this  advertisement  chocse  Palmolive  Soap  not 

!  for  their  own  personal  satisfaction,  but  rather  to  appeal  lo  the  men  arour  d  them-  potential  husbands 

i  The  brunette  in  the  ccmic  strip  portion  of  the  advertisement  proclaims,  "My  looks  attract  men  to 

:  other  women'*  Her  friend  insists  that  regular  "Palmolive  lacials'  are  the  key  to  the  mar  of  her  dreams 

■  The  brunette  takes  personal  responsihility  for  the  fart  that  she  is  a  single  woman,  and  each  woman 

:  maintains  thai  superficial  factors  compound  her  unwed  state  The  text,  images  and  und^dying 
messages  of  this  newspaper  ad  boil  down  Palmolive  Soap  as  an  easy,  ^il  proof  method  to  att'acf  a 


Check  out  the  Ad*Access  digital  collection  at 
http://library.duke.edu/digitalcollections/adaccess/ 
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Ethiopic  Manuscripts  at  Duke 

"Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
who  let  me  finish  the  writing  of  the  Zemmare  and  the  Mawas'et 

in  peace  and  well-being, 
for  ever  and  ever.  May  it  be!" 

( Colophon  ofms.  Duke  Eth.  83) 


Magic  scrolls,  Psalters,  prayers,  and  hymns  are  among 
the  treasures  in  a  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred 
Ethiopic  manuscripts  at  Duke's  Special  Collections 
Library.  Christianity  was  introduced  in  Ethiopia  in 
the  4th  century  AD  and  established  by  Egyptian 
missionaries.  The  Ethiopian  Christian  church  retained  its 
connection  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  until  the  20th 
century. 

The  manuscripts  at  Duke  are  representative  of  a  worldwide  diaspora  of  the  Ethiopian  Christian 
heritage  that  began  in  the  second  half  ot  the  twentieth  century  and  continues  today.  While  the  removal  of  the 
manuscripts  from  Ethiopia  is  regrettable.  Professor  Lucas  Van  Rompay  takes  a  pragmatic  view: 

As  scholars,  we  cannot  undo  the  process  by  which  these  objects  leh  Ethiopia  and  arrived  here, 
but  we  can  in  our  own  way  halt  their  movement  from  their  original  environment.  By  giving  these 
objects  our  respect  and  scholarly  attention  and  by  using  all  possible  modern  technologies — such 
as  digitizing — we  can  help  to  ensure  that  they  will  be  available  for  study  and  research  by  the 
international  scholarly  community  as  well  as  by  Ethiopian  Christians  in  Ethiopia  and  elsewhere. 

Van  Rompay,  a  member  of  Duke's  Department  ot  Religion  faculty,  and  Aaron  Butts  from  the  University 
of  Chicago's  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Languages  and  Civilizations  intend  to  do  just  that — increase 
visibility  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Duke  collection  and  make  them  more  readily  available.  The  manuscripts 
are  certainly  of  value  to  biblical  scholars  and  to  students  of  early  Christianity.  However,  scholars  and  students 
of  African  history,  popular  religion,  and  manuscript  production  (all  the  manuscripts  are  written  on  parchment 
and  the  bindings  often  have  interesting  and  rare  features)  will  also  use  them. 

For  the  past  two  summers  Van  Rompay  and  Butts  have  been  working  with  the  manuscripts,  preparing 
a  catalogue  of  the  Duke  holdings  that  will  be 
published  in  2010.  Their  catalogue  will  supersede 
an  unpublished  description  of  manuscripts  1-29 
compiled  in  1979  by  William  F.  Macomber,  a 
well-known  scholar  of  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic 
Christianity;  Macomber  died  in  2008. 

The  twenry-nine  items  Professor  Macomber 
studied  include  seventeen  magic  scrolls  as  well  as 
eight  Psalters,  one  Gospel  of  John,  two  collections 
of  prayers,  and  one  collection  of  the  Miracles  of 


Colophon  of  ms.  Duke  Eth.  83  from  Duke'i  Special  Collections  Library 
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the  Virgin  Mary.  Van  Rompay  and  Butts  are 
cataloguing  all  of  the  manuscripts  Duke  has 
acquired  since  1979  as  well  as  the  twenty-nine 
that  Macomber  described.  Among  the  more 
recent  acquisitions  are  additional  magic  scrolls 
(five  with  amulets),  biblical  texts,  hymns, 
liturgical  collections  and  devotional  prayer 
books,  hagiography,  theological  writings,  and 
miscellaneous  materials. 

Most  of  the  manuscripts  date  from 
the  19th  or  20th  centuries,  with  only  a  few 
originating  as  early  as  the  18th  century.  Yet, 
while  the  manuscripts  are  relatively  recent, 
they  are  of  interest  to  scholars  because  of  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  the  textual  evidence 
they  contain  and  the  record  of  Ethiopian 
Christianity  in  the  modern  period  that  they 
provide. 

The  twenty-eight  Psalter  manuscripts 
offer  much  to  explore,  from  textual  patterns 
that  almost  certainly  reflect  local  religious 
traditions  to  a  variation  in  the  content  of 
some  of  the  prayers  to  an  occasional  unique 
binding  to  a  single  illustrated  Psalter.  This 
Psalter,  one  of  only  two  manuscripts  in  the 
collection  with  illustrations  as  old  as  the 
manuscripts  themselves,  has  a  carefully  executed 
drawing  of  King  David  holding  his  harp.  The 
other  illustration,  in  one  of  the  prayer  book 
manuscripts,  is  a  modest,  but  very  fine  drawing 
of  the  Archangel  Michael,  with  crown  and 
wings  and  carrying  a  staff.  In  both  cases,  there 


Amulet  from  Duke's  Special 

Collections  Library 


is  a  clear  connection  between  the  content 
of  the  manuscript  and  the  illustration. 
The  rarity  and  simple  character  of  the 
illuminations  are  in  keeping  with  the  general 
nature  of  the  Duke  collection,  evidence  that 
these  manuscripts  must  have  belonged  to, 
and  been  produced  on  behalf  of,  individuals 
or  monastic  or  church  congregations  of 
limited  means. 

The  eight  hymn  manuscripts  in  the 
Duke  collection  are  among  its  highlights. 
Several  were  intended  for  liturgical  use: 
their  script  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  other 
manuscripts,  and  there  is  interlinear  musical 
annotation.  One  collection  of  hymns  is 
attributed  to  Yared,  the  father  of  Ethiopic 
hymnography. 


The  manuscripts  are 
certainly  of  value  to 
biblical  scholars  and 
to  students  of  early 
Christianity.  However, 
scholars  and  students  of 
African  history,  popular 
religion,  and  manuscript 
production  will  also  use 
them. 
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Ethiopic  hymns  are  typically  structured 
around  the  feasts  of  the  liturgical  year.  Many 
of  the  hymns  are  based  on  the  Bible,  both 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  may  be  seen 
as  liturgical  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  not 
unlike  the  hymns  of  other  Christian  churches. 
The  liturgical  structure  of  two  of  the  groups 
of  hymns  in  the  Duke  collection  is  similar 
to  hymn  manuscripts  in  the  British  Library 
but  with  sufficient  variation  to  merit  more 
scholarly  attention. 

In  the  field  of  hagiography,  the 
biography  of  saints  and  venerated  persons, 
one  noteworthy  group  of  three  manuscripts, 
Dersana  Mikdel,  is  a  collection  of  texts 
related  to  the  monthly  feasts  of  the  Archangel 
Michael.  Each  month  typically  includes  a 
homily,  a  miracle,  a  salutation,  and  often  an 
"explanation  of  the  feast."  This  collection  is 
of  interest,  not  only  for  its  obvious  links  with 
Coptic  and  Christian-Arabic  homilies  about 
Michael,  but  also  for  the  homilies'  attributions 
to  church  fathers  of  the  early  Christian  age 
(Timothy  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius  of 
Cyprus,  and  Severus  of  Antioch)  as  well  as  to 
later  Ethiopian  authors  (John  of  Ethiopia  and 
John  of  Aksum). 

Duke's  forty-seven  magic  scrolls,  also 
called  prayer  scrolls,  many  acquired  bundled 
together,  are  of  a  recent  date,  although  they  are 
written  in  Ge'ez,  a  language  no  longer  spoken 


One  of  the  prayer  scrolls  unrolleil 

in  Ethiopia  but  which  persists  as  the  Ethiopian 
Church's  liturgical  language.  One  of  the 
most  fascinating  aspects  of  the  scrolls  is  that, 
in  contrast  to  the  manuscripts,  the  prayers 
they  contain  address  particular  concerns 
of  Ethiopian  women,  including  illness, 
sterility,  and  unhappiness  in  love.  Indeed,  the 
prominence  of  women  in  these  prayer  scrolls 
raises  questions  that  beg  for  further  research. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Van  Rompay 
and  Butts  catalogue,  information  about  the 
Duke  Ethiopic  manuscript  holdings  will  be 
available  to  anyone  with  access  to  the  Internet. 
Digitization  of  the  manuscripts,  which  is 
being  discussed,  will  make  the  content  of  the 
manuscripts  themselves  available  as 
well, 


One  of  the  most 
fascinating  aspects  of  the 
scrolls  is  that,  in  contrast 
to  the  manuscripts,  the 
prayers  they  contain 
address  particular 
concerns  of  Ethiopian 
women,  including 
illness,  sterility,  and 
unhappiness  in  love. 


This  note  is  adapted  with  the  permission  of  Lucas  Van  Rompay  from  a  lecture 
he  gave  at  the  2008  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature. 
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From  Paris  with  Love 

William  Styron 


Editor's  Note:  These  two  letters  are  excerpted from  William  Styron's  Letters  to  My  Father  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  2009),  edited  by  James  L.  W.  West  III  and  with  a  foreword  by  Rose 
Styron,  William  Styron's  widow.  The  manuscript  originals  of  the  letters  collected  in  Letters  to  My  Father 
are  held  by  Duke  University's  Special  Collections  Library. 

Between  1943  and  1953  William  Styron  wrote  over  one  hundred  letters  to  his  father,  William  Clark 
Styron,  Sr.  The  earliest  date  from  the  younger  Styron's  college  days.  By  the  time  he  penned  the  last,  he  was 
an  established  writer,  the  author  of  two  substantial  works  of  fiction — a  novel.  Lie  Down  in  Darkness 
( 1951),  which  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  a  novella.  The 
Long  March  { 1953).  which  established  him  as  one  of  his  generation's  most  promising  writers.  The  letters 
here  are  printed  by  permission  of  LSU  Press. 


Dear  Pop, 

May-Day  in  Paris  is  the 
day  when  everything  is 
closed — buses,  subways, 
stores,  even  the  police, 
and  the  only  people 
who  transact  business 
(outside  of  the  bars) 
are  the  venders  of  lily- 
of-the-valley,  which 
seems  to  have  some  sort 
of  May  Day  symbolic 
significance.  .  .  . 
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May  1,  1952 
do  American  Express 
1 1  Rue  Scribe 
Paris  IX,  France 

Dear  Pop, 

May-Day  in  Paris  is  the  day  when  everything  is  closed — buses,  subways,  stores,  even 
the  poUce,  and  the  only  people  who  transact  business  (outside  of  the  bars)  are  the  venders 
of  lily-of-the-valley,  which  seems  to  have  some  sort  of  May  Day  symbolic  significance.' 
It's  a  perfect  day,  then,  to  write  you  a  letter  and  tell  you  briefly  what  IVe  been  doing  since 
Denmark.  I  arrived  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  after  having  taken  the  night  train  from 
Copenhagen — a  twenty-two  hour  trip  made  longer  than  it  ordinarily  would  have  to  be 
because  of  the  number  of  island  channels  in  Denmark  that  the  train  has  to  traverse — by 
railroad  feny.  The  route  goes  through  Germany  and  Belgium  and  since  most  of  it's  at  night 
I  didn't  see  a  whole  lot,  though  I  did  get  a  pretty  good  twilight  look  at  both  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  From  where  I  sat  both  cities  looked  rich  and  thriving,  but  I  gather  that  both  are 
still  pretty  well  smashed  up  behind  view  of  the  railroad  tracks. 

Paris  is  just  about  all  they  say  it  is,  a  beautiful,  incomparable  place,  made  more  lovely 
by  the  springtime.  I  must  say  that  the  atmosphere  here,  however,  is  treacherous — so  lulling 
and  lazy  that  one  is  content  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours  drinking  a  beer  in  a  cafe,  and  to  do 
nothing  more,  no  work,  just  sit.  My  French  is  still  pretty  sketchy  (I  should  have  applied 
myself  more  at  Davidson  and  Duke)  but  already  is  showing  improvement,  and  I  no  longer 
am  afraid  as  I  was  at  first  to  go  into  a  "Tabac"  and  order  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  Through 
friends  in  New  York  and  London  I've  met  a  lot  of  very  nice  and  interesting  people  and  so 
my  days  and  nights  are  well-filled.  Through  one  of  these  people,  a  young  writer  named  Peter 
Matthiessen  from  Connecticut,  I  got  a  very  large,  sunny,  comfortable  hotel  room  in  a  hotel 
called  the  Liberia  in  Montparnasse.'  It  costs  only  10,000  francs  a  month  (less  than  $40) 
and  I've  contracted  to  stay  there  until  around  the  middle  of  June,  after  which  time  I  think  I 
will  have  had  my  share  of  Paris  and  will  head  on  somewhere  else.  I  also  plan  to  buy  this  Mr. 
Matthiessen's  3-year-old  Fiat  car  for  $500,  and  this  will  solve  my  transportation  problems 
during  my  Rome  stay,  although  nice  as  the  car  is,  it  doesn't  sound  nearly  as  jazzy  as  the  new 
Ponciac  you  described,  which  indeed  must  be  a  beauty. 

I've  finally  pretty  much  decided  what  to  write  next — a  novel  based  on  Nat  Turner's 
rebellion.  The  subject  fascinates  me,  and  I  think  I  could  make  a  real  character  out  of  old 
Nat.  It'll  probably  take  a  bit  of  research,  though,  and  I've  written  to  people  in  the  U.S. — 
among  them  Prof  Saunders  Redding  (whom  I  saw  Christmas,  you  remember)  of  Hampton 
Institute — asking  them  to  pass  on  any  reference  material  they  might  have.  Perhaps  you 
know  of  a  book  or  something  on  Nat  Turner  and  would  be  willing  to  get  it  sent  to  me 
somehow.  Actually,  I'd  be  extremely  interested  in  anything  on  life  around  the  Southside- 
Caroline  Border  country  of  Virginia  in  the  1820-1850  period.  If  you  can  get  your  hands 
on  something  on  that  order  without  too  much  trouble  I'd  appreciate  your  letting  me  know. 
I  don't  know  but  whether  I'm  plunging  into  something  over  my  depth,  but  I'm  fascinated 
anyway' 

I  hope  everything  is  going  well.  Best  to  all  and  keep  your  wandering  boy  posted. 
Bill  Jr. 

rite  food  here,  as  in  Denmark,  is  magnificent,  but  I'm  provincial  enough  to  still  miss 
Southern  fried  chicken. 


May  20,  1952 
Dear  Pop, 

If  I  don't  forget,  I'm  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  review  of  Lie  Down  in  "Punch,"  which  was  sent  to 
me  from  England.^  Excellent  reviews  in  England,  I've  been  told,  but  not  much  in  regard  to  sales. 

Dorothy  wrote  me  that  I  was  runner-up  in  a  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  poll  concerning  Who 
Should  have  Won  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Not  bad,  all  things  considered. 

Thanks  for  the  list  of  books  on  Nat  Turner.  Things  seem  to  be  getting  a  bit  out  of  hand,  however, 
in  my  search  for  background  material,  since  I've  written  to  a  couple  of  other  people — namely  my  agent 
and  Prof  J.  Saunders  Redding,  the  Negro  professor  of  English  at  Hampton  Institute — for  material, 
and  I'm  afraid  that  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  duplications  might  result.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to 
have  you  either  call  Mr.  Redding  (his  number  is  in  the  Hampton  phone  book)  or  talk  to  him,  and  in 
any  case  get  together  and  figure  out  just  what  each  of  you  are  going  to  send?  He  wrote  me  that  he  had 
a  bunch  of  stuff  he  was  going  to  send  and  I  don't  know  just  how  much  of  that  might  be  on  the  list  you 
sent  from  the  State  Library.  At  any  rate,  I  think  you'd  enjoy  very  much  talking  to  him — a  striking, 
forceful,  but  thoroughly  affable  gentleman  whose  only  difference  from  any  other  human,  so  far  as  I 
can  tell,  is  in  the  pigmentation  of  his  skin — and  I  think  also  that  he'd  be  in  a  good  position  to  tell 
you  which  items  on  the  list  are  valuable,  which  ones  are  not,  and  which  ones,  if  any,  he's  already  sent 
me.  Pop,  don't  exert  yourself  over  this  thing,  but  if  you  find  that  it's  no  strain,  and  that  you  enjoy 
doing  it — including  seeing  Mr.  Redding,  whom  I  think  you'd  like — well  then  that's  fine.  For  my 
part,  I  would  like  to  have  photostats  of  practically  all  the  articles  on  the  list,  if  you  can  do  it  without 
too  much  trouble.  #1  Redding  says  he's  going  to  get  for  me.  I  think  you  can  ignore  #7,  since  I  have 
no  particular  desire  to  read  a  fictionalized  account,  and  #6,  which  I've  already  read  and  is  rather 
slight.  #10  is  starred  as  unavailable  for  loan,  so  you  can  forget  that;  but  all  the  rest  look  interesting 
and  I'd  like  to  have  them  if  possible.  Perhaps  Mr.  Redding  could  tell  you  which  ones  of  the  other 
items  are  intrinsically  valuable  and  which  ones  merely  repeat.' 

Pop,  one  thing  I  wish  you'd  do  for  me  and  that  is  not  to  bruit  it  about  too  much  concerning 
what  I'm  planning  to  write  about.  I  don't  mind  anyone  knowing  that  I'm  working,  but  for  some 
reason  I  really  prefer  to  be  a  bit  secretive  about  the  nature  of  the  project;  could  you  just  say  from 
now  on,  to  people  who  don't  already  know,  that  I'm  doing  something  "historical"  on  "Virginia  in 
slave  times,"  or  something  like  that? 

As  for  the  article  in  the  Michigan  Alumni  Bulletin,  I  enjoyed  it  very  much;  it  was  one 
of  the  few  things  Cousins  ever  said  that  made  any  sense.''  This  idea  about  "noble  themes "  does  have 
some  truth  in  it;  the  only  catch  is  that  a  writer  never  must  search  for  noble  themes;  he  creates  the 
noble  theme  himself.  Nat  Turner,  for  instance,  is  on  the  surface  pretty  much  a  bastard  through  and 
through;  however,  I  subscribe  to  the  theory  chat  all  people,  no  matter  how  bad — and  that  includes  the 
Loftises — have  a  scrap  of  nobility  in  them;  it's  not  the  writer's  job  to  particularly  exalt  humans  or  make 
them  noble  if  they're  not  all  noble,  but  the  writer  is  shirking  his  duty,  and  is  not  much  of  a  writer,  if 
he  fails  to  show  that  scrap  of  nobility,  the  scrap  varying  in  size  according  to  the  person.  I  hope  that 
when  I'm  through  with  Nat  Turner  (and  God,  I  know  its  going  to  be  a  long,  hard  job)  he  will  not  be 
either  a  Great  Leader  of  The  Masses,  as  the  stupid,  vicious  jackass  of  a  Communist  writer  might  make 
him  out — or  a  perfectly  satanic  demagogue,  as  the  surface  historical  facts  present  him,  but  a  living 
human  being  of  great  power  and  great  potential  who  somewhere,  in  his  struggle  for  freedom  and  for 
immortality,  lost  his  way.  And  that  is  the  human  condition  and  no  one  is  even  half-noble  unless  he 
deserves  it  and  no  one  is  all  noble,  even  a  saint.  Wliich  is  where  Mr.  Cousins  is  wrong. 

As  for  me,  I'm  healthy,  wealthy  and  happy  in  the  Paris  spring  and  I  await  your  correspondence 
on  Mr.  Turner. 

Your  son. 

Bill 
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Notes 

'The  French  give  sprigs  of  lily  of  the  valley 
(muguet)to  their  friends  on  May  Day  The 
flower  is  a  symbol  of  springtime.  Flower 
vendors  and  workers'  organizations  are 
allowed  to  sell  the  flowers  on  May  Day 
without  charging  tax. 

'Matthiessen  (b.  1927)  became  one  of  Styron's 
closest  friends.  He  would  publish  his  first 
novel.  Race  Rock,  with  Harpers  in  1954.  His 
subsequent  books  include  At  Play  in  the 
Fields  of  the  Lord{] 965),  The  Snow  Leopard 
(1978),  and  Killing  Mister  Watson  {mO). 

^Hiram  Haydn  had  introduced  Redding,  then 
on  the  faculty  of  Hampton  Institute,  to  Styron. 
Haydn  was  the  editor  for  Redding's  book 
On  Being  Negro  in  America,  published  by 
Bobbs-Merrill  in  1950,  Redding  sent  Styron  a 
packet  of  materials,  including  copies  of  The 
Southampton  Insurrection  {]%0)  by  William  S. 
Drewry  and  A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave 
Sfafes(1856)  by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead. 

"The  review  in  the  April  30, 1952,  issue  of 
Punch,  signed  "A.B.H."  was  among  the  best 
of  the  British  notices:  "The  writing,  a  rare 
and  satisfying  mixture  of  graphic  realism 
and  subtle  impressionism,  reaches  a  very 
high  standard,  and  the  story  loses  none 
of  its  effectiveness  by  starting  with  the 
denouement  and  back-pedaling  through 
numerous  day-dreams  and  recollections. 
Warmly  recommended"  (550). 

*The  list  does  not  survive. 

^Styron's  father  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  talk 
by  Norman  Cousins,  entitled  "In  Defense  of 
a  Writing  Career,"  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Autumn  1950  issue  of  the  Michigan  Alumnus 
Quarterly  Review  (22-28). 
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Michael  T'BO  and  Francine  Kates 
Ann  WC'69and  Charles  Katholi 
Grace  WC'58  and  E  Brooks 

Keffer,  Jr 
Paol  Keineg 
Sarah  Kellam  T'76 
BetsyWC'6Band  J  Roger  Kelly 
Dennis  Kelly 
Martha  Kelly  WC'59 
Paul  Kelly,  Jr 
Mrs  Frank  Kenan 
Anne  Kenney  WC'72 
Sylvia  Kerckhoff  G'60 
Juli  Khoe  T'BB  and  Steve  Haegelin 
Eduard  and  Ann  Kiener 
Sarah  and  S  T  D'62 

Kimbrough,  Jr 
Dons  WC'48  and  William  T'48 

Kirk,  Sr 
Dr  and  Mrs.  Edward  Kirsten 
David  Klein  T'02 

James  G'89  and  Edith  Klemstine 
Lawrence  Kline  G'75 
Bruce  Kloppman  T'60 
James  and  Sharon  G'79  Knox 
Peter  Kramer  T'73  and  Susan 

GladinD'B2 
Shawn  Lacy  T'B7  and  Michael 

Tessaro 
Stanford  and  Sandra  Ladner 
Paul  Lagunes  T'03 
Kenneth  Land 
Ann  Mane  Langford 
RayT'70and  Geraldine  WC'71 

Larson 

Berkley  G'71  and  Margaret 

Latimer 
Kelley  Lawton 
Lindsay  Ideson  T'74 
Lehman  Brothers.  Inc. 
Stephen  Lehmann 
Victoria  Lehr  T'85  and  William 

Cherry 

Philip  T'56  and  Nancy  Leinbach 
Francine  Lerner 

Howard  Levine  T'90  and  Deborah 

Goldman 
Robert  Levine  T'55  and  Jeralea 

Hesse 

Jonathan  and  Rebecca  T'OO  Levy 
Philip  T'40  and  Frances  Lewis 
Charles  Lin  E'OI 

Gregop/  E'93  and  Karen  T'94  Lissy 
John  and  Elizabeth  Little 
Kent  Ljungquist  G'75 
Alton  G'70  and  Demetria  Loftis 
David  T'88  and  Elizabeth  Lorry 
Frances  Lusso 

Richard  E'59  and  Virginia  WC'59 

MacEwen 
Donald  Maddox  G'69 
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Edgar  Maeyens,  Jr  H72 
Dorothy"  G'67  and  Greayer  G'67 

Mansfield-Jones,  Jr. 
Joel  Marcus 

CoraLynn  Marshall  WC'46 
Alice  T'76  and  Norman  T'74 

Mauroner,  Jr, 
Mavis  Mayer 
David  McBriar 
Amanda  McCoy  T'99 
Thomas  and  Linda  McCurdy 
Kevin  McDonough  T'80 
John  and  Catherine  T'OO 

McDowell 
Fred  Mclntyre,  Jr  E'59 
J  Samuel  E'60  and  Carol  Lynn 

McKnight 
James  McNabG'69 
Daniel  McShea 
Robert  Melton  T73  and  Victor 

Cardell 

Gilbert  Merkx  and  Karen  Remmer 
Christopher  Meyer  WC'71  and 

Gary  Nicols 
Eric  and  Carol  Meyers 
Microsoft  Corporation 
Charles  Middleton  G'67  and  John 

Geary 

D.  Edmond  T'52  and  Marjorie 
Miller 

Nancy  and  Grayson  T'65  Miller,  Jr 
Margaret  Miller 
Man/ Ruth  Miller  G'66 
Frank  D'53  and  Norma  G'62 

Mitchell 
L.  Leotus  Morrison 
Mary  Jane  Morrow  T'80 
Michael  and  Marybeth 

Morsberger 
Judith  Moses 
Jane  Moss 
Roderic  Mullen  T'83 
Marc  Munfa  T'06 
Megan  Murphy  T'04 
Paul  and  Elizabeth  WC'61  Mushak 
Joseph  Nadeau 
Glen  Nadel  r81 
Irene  and  Blame  Nashold,  Jr 
Rebeccah  G'67  and  Harry  Neff 
Naomi  Nelson  T'88 
Virginia  Nelson 
Paul  Neslme  E'05 
Adam  T'93  and  Wendy  Newman 
Anne  T'73  and  William  Newton 
Randall  T'83  and  Darby  Nichols 
Susan  T'85  and  Michael  Nogan 
Keith  T'78  and  Effie  Norman 
Rosemary  Dates 
Jean  O'Barr 
Carol  O'Brien 
Lynne  O'Brien 

Occidental  Petroleum  Charitable 

Foundation 
Gary  Ocheltree 
Kimberly  Ocheltree  T'07 
Lois  Pounds  Oliver 


George  Oliver  G'50 
Gregory  Olson  G'82 
Jose  Ortiz  T'89 
Rafael  Osuna 

Erik  T'94  and  Leslie  T'94  Owens 
Oxbridge  Communications 
Mrs.  Joseph  Parker  Jr. 
Arpita  Patel  and  Apurva  Trivedi 

T'01 
Chere  Peel  T'76 
Norman  Pendergraft 
Patricia  Peterson 
Edward  Phillips 
John  Phillips  III  T'99 
Nathaniel  T'91  and  CarleenT'92 

Pieper 
Kathy  and  John  Piva,  Jr 
Salvatore  M'73  and  Susan  Pizzo 
Michael  Plaisance 
Man/ Elizabeth  Poole  WC'35 
Henr/  Porter  Jr  G'60 
Timothy  T'81  and  Deborah  T'80 

Pyatt 
Edward  Quint  T'91 
Dr  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Ouittell 
Elizabeth  RaderWC'41 
Leigh  T'92  and  Anne  Randall 
James  Ransom  T'56 
Ann  Mane  Rasmussen 
Christopher  Reaves  T'04 
Regulator  Bookshop 
Michael  G'64  and  Anne  Richards 
John  Ringland  N'78 
Carol  WC'57  and  Karsten  Rist 
Jill  Roberts  WC'58 
Matthew  T'79  and  Catherine 

Robertson 
Hugh  G'54  and  Lyn  Robinson 
William  Rogers  II  T'78 
Julie  Rogers  WC'72  and  Len 

Berman 
Noah  Rosenblatt-Farrell  G'02 
Jeffrey  Ross  T'84  and  Cynthia 

Stofberg 
Ruth  Ross  WC'68 
Judith  Ruderman  G'76 
Adrian  Rule  IV  T'78 
Margo  Bundles 
D.  L.  Ryan  Companies,  Ltd. 
John  T'70  and  Helen  Sacha 
Henry  T'59  and  Karin  Safrit 
Sage  Publications,  Inc 
Todd  and  Mar/  Ann  Sagraves 
Marion  Salinger 
Herbert  G'78  and  Charlotte 

Saltzman 
Edward  Samuel  T'71 
Richard  Sanders  G'66 
Jane  WC'65  and  Rem  Saral 
J  Philip  Saul  T'78  and  Amy 

Davis  T'76 
Andrew  Saul 
Katherine  Sauls  T'97 
Clifford  Sayre,  Jr  E'47 
Sally  Schauman  WC'59 
The  Scholarship  Foundation 


Man/D.B.T  Semans  WC'39 
Kristen  T'01  and  Matthew  Shejen 
Robert  and  Carol  Shepard 
Cynia  Shimm  H'68 
James  and  Mary  Siedow 
Tony  B'90  and  Susan  Sigmon 
Donald  T'50and  Helen  G'62  Silver 
Jeffrey  and  Carolyn  T'92  Silvey 
Sidney  Simon  and  Virginia  Knight 
Erik  T'03  and  Katy  Simpson 
Bethany  Sinnott  WC'62 
Bryan  Skib 

Gregory  T'02  and  Emily  T'03 

Skidmore 
Christine  and  Walter  T'69  Smith 
David  Smith  T'80  and  Janice  Eyer 
Eric  Smith  G'75 
Joel  and  Barbara  Smith 
Jeanne  N'82  and  Richard  T'81 

Smith,  Jr 
John  T'79  and  Sheila  Soileau 
Matthew  Solum  and  Sara 

Zablotney  T'99 
Jeffrey  T'76  and  Diane  Soukup 
Emmett  and  Judyth  WC'66  Sousa 
Mary  Ann  and  Gilbert  T'67 

Southern,  Jr 
Beverly  Sparks 

John  Staddon  and  Lucinda  Pans 
Joe  T'63  and  Jean  WC'63 

Stafford 
John  T'58  and  Jane  Staples 
Matthew  Stacker  T'90  and 

Claudia  Baldassano  T'87 
Eugene  T'70  and  Paula  Stern 
Philip  Stewart 
Joan  Stewart 
Ron  Stoker 
Ann  Stone 

Mrs,  Harold  Sugg  WC'38 

Samuel  Syme,  Jr  G'59 

Banks  and  Louise  WC'56  Talley 

Jeffrey  Talmadge  T'75 

Textron,  Inc. 

Patricia  Thibodeau 

John  Thompson  and  Sonya  Wakil- 

Thompson  T'79 
Marvin  and  Teresa  Tillman 
Vladimir  and  Emma  TremI 
William  Tuck  T'56 
Marcia  Tuttle  WC'59 
Thomas  Underwood  V  T'93 
Nancy  Unger 
John  Valentine  T'71 
Karen  T'75  and  Bradley  Vander 

Molen 

Elizabeth  N'82  and  Enrique 

Vanegas 
Douglas  Veazey 
John  Waggoner  III  T'65  and 

Philippa  Drennan 
Jason  WalcottT'05 
Thomas  Wall 
Michael  and  Lise  Wallach 
William  T71  and  Winifred  WC71 

Walsh 


Joan  WC'57  and  Barclay  Ward 
Robert  Wargo  T'88 
Mamie  Waters 

William  Weber  and  Linda  Clark 
WC'64 

Tracey  Weis  T'77  and  Thomas 

Ryan 
James  West  III 
Stephen  and  Elizabeth  T'84 

Whitaker 
Ann  Wilder 
Pelham  Wilder  Jr 
Christy  Wilhelm  T'99 
Barbara  Williams 
George  and  Harriet  G'72  Williams 
Linda  Wilson  T'88 
Mr  and  Mrs  Leiand  C.  Wingard 
Ronald  and  Mary  Ann  Witt 
Barbara  Wold  WC'49 
Katherine  World  WC'72 
Justin  Tak  Ho  Wong  T'02 
Judith  Woodburn  WC'65 
Max  Woodbur/  E'74 
Peter  Wood 

Kathryn  Yensen  T'76  and  Kent 
Burkey 

James  T'75  and  Margaret  Young 
David  T'87  and  Patti-Marie  T'89 

Young 
Robert  Zeller  T'73 
Douglas  T'79  and  Jacqueline 

Zinn  T'79 
Mary  G'62  and  Grover  D'62 

Zinn,  Jr 

$50  -  $99 

Abbott  Laboratories 

Holly  Ackerman 

Mary- Stuart  Alderman 

M.  Lynne  Alexander 

Marcia  Allen 

Justine  Allpress 

Gustavo  and  Cecilia  Alvarez 

Robert  Anderson 

Sloan  Anderson  NSOE'OO  and 

Christopher  Freeman 
Abdullah  Antepli 
Mark  Antliff 
Waseem  Anwar 
Ruth  D'65  and  Daniel  D'60 

Arichea,  Jr 
Andrew  Armacost 
Ryan  Asher 
Tara  Bahn  T'98 
Mary  Bailey  T'94 
Jonathan  Baker 
Michael  Baker  Corporation 

Foundation 
Amitabha  and  Anindita  Banerjee 
John  Banks,  Jr  T'78 
Jeanne  WC'58  and  Philip  Barck 
Albert  and  Barbara  Barco 
Elizabeth  T'80  and  Bradley  T'79 

Bartholomew 
Stuart  G'75  and  Claire  Basefsky 
Jordan  Bazinsky  T'01 


Betsey  WC'56  and  Douglas 

Beamish,  Jr 
Keith  G'92  and  Amy  Bender 
Alexander  T'92  and  Sara  Seten 

T'91  Berghausen 
James  Berg,  Jr  T'04 
Douglas  T'66  and  Connie  WC'68 

Bischoff 
Kara  Blakley 
Dianne  Blanke  WC'67 
Agnes  Bogart 
Barbara  Braatz 
Pauletta  Bracy 
Stephen  Bradley,  Jr 
Lynda  BregyT92 
Paul  Brodish  T'85 
Hillary  T'99  and  J.  Ethan  Brown 
Megan  Brudney  T'06 
Leslie  Bruning  WC'66 
David  T'92  and  Allison  Buchalter 
Clark  CahowT'50 
Ansel  Caine  T'06 
Eleanor  T'89  and  E.  Philip 

Cannon,  Jr 
Michael  Carey  T'87 
Suzanne  Carlton  WC'54 
Peter  Carman 

Suzanne  WC'64  and  RandleT'62 

Carpenter  Jr 
Bruce  Carroll 
Kathy  Carter 

Chayan  Chakraborti  T'96  and 

Celeste  Newby 
Frances  Chappell 
Brian  Charville  T'02 
Hollis  Chatelain 

Robert  T'79  and  Karen  T'79  Chatten 
Pradyumna  G'70  and  Vijay  Chauhan 
Matthew  E'02  and  Elizabeth 

Chnstensen 
C.  Franklin  M'63  and  Linda  Church 
Malcolm  T'60  and  Barbara  Church 
Howard  and  Julia  Clark  III 
John  Clum 
Phyllis  Collins 
Kimberly  T'OO  and  Hamner 

Collins  III 
Eddie  G'71  and  Roberta  G'74  Cone 
Daniel  Connors,  Jr  and 

Diane  Ty  T'83 
Andrea  Constantinos  T'03 
Joseph  Cooper  T'50 
Dario  and  Madline  G'74  Covi 
Kirk  Cowell 
Alice  Craft  WC'69 
Jill  Cramer  T'96  and  David  Kuhn 
Joseph  T'96  and  Kathiyn  Crespo 
Camille  Crittenden  G'91 
John  Cronin 
Larry  and  Judy  Crowder 
John  CulbrethT'66 
Fredenc  Dalldorf  and  Jane 

Bultman  G'62 
Eddie  Davis  III 
Dayton  Foundation 
Judith  Dearlove 
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Cleonice  DeCherney 

Donald  Howard  G'67 

Tom  Moore 

Christopher  and  Lisa  Simmons 

B  Business 

Annette  Deferrari 

Jane  Hughes  T'89  and  Kurt  Heil 

Dwight  T'70  and  Lynne  WC'70 

David  T'77  and  Barbara  Simmons 

D  Divinity 

Mary  Delegai  WC'60 

Peter  and  Jennifer  T'94  Hyde 

Morris 

Mr  and  Mrs  Paul  Sinanis 

E  Engineering 

Steven  DeLuca  and  Kim  Gans- 

Wallace  Jackson 

Jerry  D'70  and  Janie  Morris 

Ann  Smith  WC'50 

G     Graduate  School 

DeLuca  T'83 

Bhasker  and  Rita  Jhaveri 

Kay  Moss  WC'60 

Bruce  T'75  and  Elaine  Snyder 

H     House  Staff 

Ben  DeVan  D'04 

Andy  Johnson 

Charles  Mothershead  IVT'07 

Samuel  G'67  and  Margaret  Stayer 

L  Law 

William  Dietz  T'94 

Len  Johnson 

Bobby  and  Lizzy  Mottern 

Herman  Steinberg,  Jr  T'69  and 

M  Medicine 

Eugene  DiSabatino 

William  Johnson 

Jared  Mueller  T'09 

Mary  Quirk 

N  Nursing 

Gregory  T'99  and  Kathryn  Dooley 

Julie  Jones 

Michelle  WC'66  and  Peter  Neal 

David  Stem 

NSOE 

Ariel  Dorfman 

Mary  WC'68  and  Herschel  Jones 

Barbara  Newborg 

Lloyd  Stephen 

Nicholas  School  of  the 

Rodngo  Dorfman  T  89 

Ber  Kadens 

Francis  Newton 

Priscilla  Stewart  T'89 

Environment 

DRS  Signal  Solutions,  Inc 

Alfred  Kagan 

Myron  Noonkester  T'79 

Jeanette  Stokes  D'77 

T  Trinity 

Lawrence  H'88  and  Elizabeth  Dunn 

Daniel  Kalk 

Jon  O'Donnell  T'53 

Elvin  and  Anne  Strowd 

WC  Woman's  College 

Lynn  Eaton 

Lucy  T'79  and  Carl  Karlsson,  Jr 

Matthew  Ogburn  T'01 

Deborah  Swam  WC'72  and  James 

Andrew  Eimer  T'03 

Marjoleine  Kars  T'82 

Tatsuro  Ogisu  T'85 

Hamilton 

*  deceased 

Barbara  Ensrud 

Ellen  Keever 

Michelle  Oh  T'06 

Linda  Swanson  T'7B  and  Alan 

John  and  Lucy  Fein 

Alicia  WC'53  and  John  Keiler 

Peter  Oleiar  T'59 

Foxman 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to 

Christine  Fenelon  WC70 

Lieselotte  Kemper 

Barbara  Olsen 

Jeanne  Tannenbaum  G'73 

insure  the  accuracy  of  this  list. 

Matthew  Ferraguto  T'9B  and  Sallie 

Harty  Kerr  T'64  and  Elaine  Drobny 

Michael  T'6B  and  Catherine 

Cecelia  Taylor 

If  you  note  an  error  or  omission. 

Permar 

John  Kerr 

Packard 

Neomi  TePaske  G'72 

please  bring  it  to  the  attention  c 

William  and  AnnT'81  Fieles 

Robert  and  Nancy  Kester 

Adriano  Palma 

Qinzheng  Tian  T'06 

Tom  Hadzor  at  91 9-660-5940  or 

Frank  Fischer 

Noel  Kinnamon  T'65 

Janet  Parsons  G'05 

Time,  Inc 

t.hadzor@duke.edu. 

Wanda  Floyd 

Suzon  Kister 

J  R  Passmore 

Benjamin  Torbert  T'98  and  Rebecca 

James  E'93  and  Kristin  Fox  II 

Claudia  Koonz 

Eugene  Patterson 

Hudson 

Leonardo  Franco  T'04 

Robert  Koslow  T'05 

Richard  and  Terrie  Payne 

Kristina  Troost 

Katherine  Franz 

Lloyd  Kramer 

Graham  Peacock 

Marjorie  WC'57  and  Russell 

Nancy  Freeman  T'8B 

Ronald  T'63  and  Nora  Kroll 

Frances  Peacock  WC'55 

Tuck,  Jr 

John  and  Jan  G  03  French 

o~  _i_  1/  r*'ni 

Carole  Kruger  G  91 

Crest  Pelech 

Many  Turner 

Deborah  Fritz  T'71 

Shelby  Kueider 

Moussa  Pepouna 

Gaizka  Usabel 

Cr/stal  Gathers 

Richard  Kunst 

Hilda  PeditshG'62 

Cindy  Van  Dover 

Raymond  Gavins  and  Thurletta 

James  Lader  G'75 

Victoria  and  James  T'6B  Porto,  Jr 

Sarah  Van  Kirk  T'05 

Brown-Gavins  WC71 

Chris  Lake 

Amanda  Presson 

Thomas  T'50  and  Ridi  Van  Zandt 

General  Reinsurance  Corporation 

Veronica  Lance  G'07 

Stephen  E'59  and  Carol  WC'60 

Wanda  Veazey 

Ellen  N77  and  William  Giduz 

Peter  Lange  and  Lori  Leachman 

Prevost 

Kuruvilla  Verghese  E'B9 

JeannieandE  Stanly  T'63 

Edwin  Lee,  Jr  T'45 

Jane  and  J  Harris  T'48  Proctor  Jr 

Ann  T'B9  and  Marc  Vernon 

Godbold,  Jr 

Virginia  Lee 

Progress  Energy 

James  Vest  G'73 

Anna  and  Richard  Goettle  IV 

William  LeFevre 

Reuben  T'60  and  Marilyn  WC'62 

Jeanne  Wakefield 

Millicent  Goldstein 

Richard  T'96  and  Phoebe  T'95 

Rainey 

lAA/in  Wall 

John  E'65  and  Chen/I  WC'66  Goody 

Letocha 

Hilary  T'B7  and  Arthur  Raymond  III 

Sarah  Wall  Memorial  Trust 

Louise  Gossett  G'61 

Jeffrey  T'81  and  Gail  LeVee 

Nick  Register  T'99 

Rachel  Weeks  T'07 

Karl  Gottschalk  B'83  and  Dorothy 

Peter  Link,  Jr 

Barney  Rickenbacker  Jr 

Richard  Weintraub  L76 

Pugh 

Frank  and  Carolyn  London 

Jonathan  Rick  T'05 

Philip  Whalen 

Elizabeth  Graham  WC'51 

William  Long  and  Mane  Hatem 

Neil  T'89  and  Tammy  Rigler 

Carol  and  Martin  G'72  White,  Jr 

Christine  T'02  and  Eric  Grand 

Richard  Lowitt 

David  Roberts 

Richard  and  Norma  G'65  White 

Paul  Grendler 

Michelle  T'92  and  Charles  Lowr/ 

Grace  WC'57  and  John  Roberts 

Theodore  G'76  and  Lynn  Whitley 

Patricia  WC'68  and  John  Guyette 

Roger  and  Leta  Loyd 

Carol  and  Joseph  T'56  Robinson,  Jr 

Anne  WilgusG'96 

Michael  T'92  and  Jill  Haas 

Charlotte  Lueth 

Mane  WC'71  and  William  Rogers 

Thomas  Williamsen  G'67 

Robert  Hadden  T'89 

Randy  and  Aileen  Maddox 

Sharon  T'81  and  Joseph  Russo 

Lannie  Willie 

Robert  Haile  III  T'99 

Edward  Mahoney  Estate 

liana  Safer  T'99 

George  Winius 

Mr  and  Mrs  Carlton  Harrell 

Anthony  Mancuso 

John  and  Jennifer  T'98  Samoska 

Brenda  G  65  and  Manfred 

John  T'59  and  Sandra  Harrington 

Paolo  and  Paula  Mangiafico 

Margaret  Satell 

Winnewisser 

John  Harris 

Sanford  G'61  and  Eleonora 

Frank  and  Susan  WC'5B  Schmaltz 

Jean  WC'66  and  R  CurtWittig 

Edward  Herreiko  III 

Marovitz 

Catherine  Shreve 

Genoveva  Wong  X'07 

Kristin  Herzog 

Ann  T'82  and  Carl  E'82  Martin,  Jr 

Sarah  Schroth 

Guy  T'55  and  Barbara  Woodlief 

Susan  Higginbotham 

Seymour  M'95  and  Josephine  G'67 

Derek  Schubert  E'96 

Edward  Yarmchuk 

David  Hill  G78  and  Margaret  Van 

Mauskopf 

Julie  TOO  and  A.  Jesse  E'OO 

Alfred  Young 

Antwerp-Hill  WC'69 

James  L66  and  Elizabeth  Maxwell 

Schuette,  Jr 

Ellen  Zander  T'02 

Henn/  Hoffman  T  06 

Zhuning  Ma 

Margaret  Seeger 

Martin  Hollenberg 

Mehri  McKellar 

John  Shadle  III  T'98  and  Bntta 

Eric  L80  and  Lori  T77  Holshouser 

Dougald  McLaurin 

Schoster 

Man/elyn  HoltT'lO 

Caroline  WC'61  and  John  Mecom 

Karin  Shapiro  and  Edward  Balleisen 

Mr  and  Mrs.  G'64  Robert  C 

Paul  Menge  G'70 

Elaine  Shay 

Holt,  Jr 

Mr  and  Mrs  Dennis  Miiko 

Bndget  Shells  T'90 

Thomas  G'64  and  Virginia  Hood 

Charles  and  Stephanie  T'95 

Edward  Shoucair  T'77  and  Kayelynn 

Andrew  and  Karma  788  Houghton 

Moleski 

Johnson-Shoucair 

Grace  and  Theodore  Hovet,  Sr 

Kathr/n  Moore  T'86 

Eric  Shulenberger 
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Human  Ri 


A  film  series  featuring  human 
rights  themed  documentaries 
preserved  in  the  Full  Frame 
Archive  at  the  Duke  University 
Libraries.  Each  program  will 
include  a  panel  discussion. 
Perkins  Library,  Biddle  Rare 
Book  Room,  7pm  (except  13  July) 

Presented  by  the  Duke  Center  for 
Human  Rights,  the  Archive  for  Human 
Rights  at  the  Special  Collections 
Library,  the  John  Hope  Franklin 
Humanities  Institute,  and  the  Program 
in  Arts  of  the  Moving  Image 


Novembers  No  Umhrclln and 
Please  Vote  for  Me 
No  Umbrellii  Witness 
Fannie  Lewis  in  action 
on  November  2,  2004,  as 
she  struggles  to  manage 
a  polling  station  in  a 
predominantly  African 
American  precinct  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Plnnse  Votp  fni  Mp  a  third 
grade  class  in  central  China 
has  its  first  encounter 


ghts  Film  Series 


with  democracy  when  the 
students  hold  an  election  to 
select  a  class  monitor. 

January  26  Escuela 
An  all-American  high  school 
freshman's  experience  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that 
her  Mexican-American  family 
makes  its  living  following 
the  harvests  from  Texas  to 
California.  .  «•  -  - 


March  16  So^lf-Mnde  Mm; 
The  right-to-die  debate  goes 
west  in  this  riveting  portrait 
of  a  man  and  his  family 
grappling  with  a  darker  side 
of  rugged  individualism. 

July  13,  Duke  Gardens, 

llur 

A  redemptive  tale  of  two 
self-described  street  hustlers 
who  survive  Hurricane 
Katrina  and  become  heroes 
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Dear  Reader, 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Library  Advisory  Board,  a  group  oi 
donors  who  support  the  Duke  University 
Libraries  financially  as  well  as  by  sharing 
the  expertise  they  have  gained  in  an 
array  of  professions.  In  preparing  for  the 
Board's  anniversary  meeting  this  spring,  one  of  my  colleagues 
reviewed  all  of  the  issues  of  Duke  U)iiversity  Libraries  that 
have  been  published  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

I  enjoyed  reminiscing  with  him,  seeing  the  Libraries' 
milestones  and  accomplishments  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  the  magazine:  the  introduction  of  technology  and  its 
transformative  impact;  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
and  the  renovation  ol  existing  library  spaces;  announcements 
ol  acquisitions,  projects,  and  grants;  and  descriptions  of  the 
diverse  programs  and  exhibits  we  have  offered  to  the  Duke 
and  Durham  communities. 

Reporting  to  you  about  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Libraries 
connect  people  and  ideas  has  given  me  great  pleasure  for  the 
seventeen  years  I  have  served  as  the  magazine's  editor.  So,  it 
is  with  regret  that  I  relinquish  my  editorship — even  for  the 
pleasures  of  retirement!  However,  the  magazine  will  continue, 
and  I  will  join  you  as  one  of  its  readers  and  as  a  friend  of  the 
Duke  University  Libraries. 

Best  wishes. 


B.  Ilene  Nelson 


University  Librarian 
Deborah  Jakubs 

Editor 

B.  Ilene  Nelson 

Members  of  the  Library  Advisory  Board 

Laurene  Sperling  (Chair)  T'78;  Jacob  Maxwell  Anderson  T'02; 
H.  Ross  Arnold  III  T'67  L76;  Douglas  G.  Becksrett  T74;  Merilee 
Huser  Bostock  W62;  Sara  H.  Brandaleone  W'65;  Alan  J.  Brod  P'04; 
Jerry  P.  Chappell  W  '62;  Faith  P.  Diamond  T'84;  Barbara  L.  Dugan; 
Randolph  R.  Few  Jr.  E'82;  Gretchen  Schroder  Fish  W68;  Geoffrey 
Freeman;  Harry  H.  Harkins  Jr.  T'73;  Elizaberh  L.  Harper  T'06;  Rica 
DiGiallonardo  Holloway;  Harold  Honickman;  Richard  H.  Jones 
T73;  Carol  L.  Kohn  W'60;  Bradley  J.  KormanT'87;  Steven  H. 
Korman  P'86;  Robert  N.  Laughlin  Jr.  T'68;  Marthew  M.  McKenna 
P'08;  Douglas  Eric  McNeely  T'84;  Martha  Hamilton  Morris  ■W65; 
Harsha  Murthy  ESQT'81;  Eric  OssermanT'81;  Reynolds  Price 
T'55;  Adam  SilverT'84;  Stewart  Smith  P'l  1;  Timothy  D.  Warmath 
T'84;  Victoria  Bostock  Waters  T'85;  Diana  Williams-Shanks  T'80; 
Tex  Williams;  William  W.  Wilson  P'02 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Friends  of  the  Duke 
University  Libraries 

Mary  Dunn  Siedow  (Chair);  Andrew  Armacosr;  Pauletta  Bracy; 
Barbara  Collie;  Macey  Colvin;  Judy  Dearlove;  Leslie  Dillon  W'62; 
Jim  Harper  T'59;  Carson  Holloway  T'75;  Deborah  Lane  B'92; 
Arthur  Leopold  T' 12;  Jacqueline  Looney;  Walker  MabeT'79;  Andrew 
MihalikT'l  1;  Leland  Phelps  P'68;  Marion  Robboy;  Frances  Rollins 
W'58,  P'91,  '93;  Ruth  Ross  W'68,  P92,  '08;  Judith  Ruderman 
G'76;  Sally  Schauman  W'59;  Alice  Sharp  W'7 1 ;  David  Stein;  John 
Valentine  T'71 ;  Ginger  Wilson  W'62;  Kathy  World  W72 
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Exhibits 


Abel  Pann,  . .  .And  breathed 
into  fits  iiostri/s  the  breath  of 
life  Lithograph 


Perkins  Gallery 

April-August 

Illustrating  the  Hebrew  Bible 

This  exhibit  presents  an  array  of  artistic 
interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
range  from  a  15th-century  printed  Hebrew 
Bible  leaf  to  20th-century  lithographs  by 
Abel  Pann  and  artist  books  by  Mordechai 
Beck  and  Ben  Shahn  and  others.  Opening 
reception  20  April.  Details  below  in  "Events.' 

August-October 

Trinity  Treasures:  Highlights  from  the  Trinity 
College  Historical  Society 

Faculty  and  students  founded  the  Trinity 
College  Historical  Society  in  1892  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting,  arranging,  and 
preserving  written  materials  and  artifacts 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  South  and 
North  Carolina  and  to  promote  the  study 
of  southern  history  through  lectures  and 
publications.  The  Society's  museum, 
established  in  1894,  was  the  precursor  of 
Duke's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library. 


Special  Collections  Gallery 

April-August 

The  Power  of  Refined  Beauty:  Photographing 
Society  Women  for  Pond's,  I920s-I950s 

For  over  thirty  years,  fashionable  British  and 
American  society  women,  including  Mrs. 
Reginald  Vanderbilt,  Lady  Milford-Haven, 
Mrs.  George  Whitney  and  Anne  Morgan, 
graced  advertisements  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  created  for  Pond's 
beauty  products.  This  exhibit  presents  a 
selection  of  these  images  by  prominent 
photographers  Edward  Steichen,  Cecil 
Beaton,  Louise  Dahl-Wolfe,  and  others. 


V)e  Power  of  Refined  Beauty: 
Photographing  Society  Women  for 
Pond's.  1920s^l950s 
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August-December 

Deena  Stryker:  Photographs  of  Cuba,  1963-1964 

Taken  during  the  early  years  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  the  1,850 
images  in  the  Deena  Stryker  Photograph  Collection  depict  urban 
and  rural  life  on  the  island  as  well  as  many  officials  of  the  new 
government,  including  Fidel  and  Raul  Castro,  Ernesto  "Che" 
Guevara,  and  Celia  Sanchez  Manduley.  The  thirty  gelatin  silver 
prints  in  this  exhibit  reflect  the  youth  and  vitality  of  Cuba's 
leadership  in  the  early  1960s  and  the  optimism  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

Special  Collections  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room 
Cases 

April-J  une 

You've  Got  Personality:  Celebrity  Endorsements  in  Advertising 

Documents  and  other  items  related 

to  the  Pond's  "society  women" 
advertising  campaigns.  The  exhibit 
also  features  advertisements  and 
additional  examples  of  celebrity 
endorsements  found  in  the 
collections  of  the  Hartman  Center 
for  Sales,  Advertising  &  Marketing 
History. 


I 


June-September 
Ten  Treatments 

The  Duke  Libraries'  Preservation  Department  marks  its  tenth 
anniversary  this  year.  As  part  of  the  ongoing  celebration, 
the  Verne  and  Tanya  Roberts  Conservation  Lab  is  displaying 
ten  treatments  its  staff  has  completed  for  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuschpt,  and  Special  Collections  Library  over  the  decade. 
This  exhibit  will  run  concurrently  with  an  exhibit 
mounted  by  the  Digital  Production  Center  to 
highlight  ten  collections  its  staff  has  digitized. 
The  DPC  exhibit  is  on  view  in  the  Preservation 
Department  exhibit  case  on  the  lower  level  of 
Perkins  Library,  just  outside  room  023. 


Generally,  the  Special  Collections  and  Perkins 
galleries  are  open  Monday-Saturday,  9am-9pm, 
and  10am-9pm  on  Sunday.  Visit  http;//library. 
duke.edu/exhibits/  for  more  information  or  call 
919.684.3009  to  confirm  hours. 


i 

Deena  Stryker,  "Primer  Maggio" 


The  Verne  and  Tanya  Roberts  Conser\'ation  Lab 


View  the  Libraries'  exhibits  online  at  http://library.duke.edu/exhibits/. 
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From  1957  to  1965 
legendary  photographer 
W.  Eugene  Smith  made 
approximately  4,000 
hours  of  recordings 
on  1 ,741  reel-to-reel 
tapes  and  nearly  40,000 
photographs  in  this  loft 
building  in  Manhattan's 
wholesale  flower 
district  where  major  jazz 
musicians  of  the  day 
gathered  and  played  their 


Events 


April  6 

The  Great  Art  of  Knowing 

Award-winning  avant-garde  filmmaker  and 
Guggenheim  Fellow  David  Gatten  will  present 
his  2004  film,  The  Great  Art  of  Knowing,  an 
exploration  of  the  library  of  William  Byrd  II,  a 
prominent  18th-century  Virginia  landowner  and 
author.  Gatten  is  the  2010  Duke  Distinguished 
Visiting  Filmmaker  in  the  Program  of  the  Arts 
of  the  Moving  Image  at  Duke  University.  His 
films  have  been  included  twice  in  the  Whitney 
Biennial,  and  his  work  is  part  of  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  Tuesday, 
6  April,  12:30-2pm,  Perkins  Library,  Biddle  Rare 
Book  F^oom 

April  12 

Sam  Stephenson  and  the  Jazz  Loft  Project 

The  Jazz  Archive  at  the  Special  Collections 
Library  presents  Sam  Stephenson,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies'  Jazz 
Loft  Project  (www.jazzloftproject.org/),  for  a 
lunchtime  discussion  of  the  history  of  this 
fascinating  audio  and  photographic  archive. 
Stephenson  will  highlight  some  of  the  recent 
project  activities,  including  a  new  book,  radio 
series,  and  traveling  photography  exhibition. 
Guests  are  invited  to  bring  their  own  lunches; 
dessert  and  beverages  will  be  provided.  Monday, 
12  April,  12  noon,  Perkins  Library,  Biddle  Rare 
Book  Room 

April  14 

Writing  about  China 

A  reception  to  honor  sixteen  Duke  faculty 
in  Chinese  Studies  who  have  written, 
edited,  or  contributed  to  books  on  diverse 
subjects,  including  stone  sculptures,  aging, 
postcolonialism,  film,  and  contemporary  Chinese 
colloquialisms.  Wednesday,  14  Apnl,  4-6pm, 
Perkins  Library,  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room 

April  17 

Rescuing  JFK 

Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Robinson T'40  and  Duke 
military  historian  Alex  Roland  will  discuss 
Robinson's  2008  book.  Water  in  My  Veins:  The 


Pauper  Who  Helped  Save  a  President.  The  book 
recounts  Robinson's  role  in  saving  the  life  of  John 
F  Kennedy  on  the  night  of  August  1-2,  1953,  when 
a  Japanese  destroyer  rammed  PT  109.  Saturday,  17 
April,  2pm,  Perkins  Library,  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room. 
Sponsored  by  the  Libraries  and  the  Duke  Alumni 
Association. 

April  20 

Opening  Reception  for  Illustrating  the  Hebrew  Bible 

Professors  Eric  Meyers  and  Kalman  Bland  will 
discuss  artists'  visual  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  as 
exemplified  in 
the  exhibit  by 
a  facsimile  of 
a  15th-century 
illuminated 
manuscript,  a 
traditional  Torah 
scroll,  and  a 
selection  of 
modern  artist 
books  and 
lithographs. 
Sponsored  by 
the  Libranes  and 
the  Center  for 
Jewish  Studies. 
Tuesday.  20 
April,  4:30pm, 
Perkins  Library, 
Biddle  Rare  Book 

Fritz  Eichenberg,  The  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah.  Woodcut 
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April  23 

Rare  Music  in  the  Rare  Booli  Room 
This  Rare  Music  event  honors  the  winners  of 
the  first  Rare  Music  Composition  Competition. 
Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  were  invited 
to  compose  a  piece  of  music  for  an  instrument 
represented  in  the  Duke  University  Musical 
Instrument  Collections.  Winners  will  receive  a 
cash  award  and  the  honor  of  having  their  pieces 
performed  during  the  23  April  program.  Sponsored 
by  Duke  University  Libraries  and  the  Duke 
University  Musical  Instrument  Collections.  Friday,  23 
April.  4pm,  Perlcins  Library,  Biddle  Rare  Booli  Room 

May  5 

Friends  of  the  Dul<e  University  Libraries  Annual  Dinner 

This  year's  event  will  include  a 
celebration  of  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Duke  University  Libraries  as  well  as 
an  after-dinner  program,  complete 
with  musical  performance,  which  will 
showcase  the  Jazz  Archive  at  Duke. 

Duke  University  has  a  long  tradition 
of  campus-based  jazz  performance, 
and  several  of  the  Jazz  Archive's 
collections  document  aspects  of  that 
history.  These  include  the  Les  Brown 
Scores,  the  Sonny  Burke  Papers,  the 
Linda  Dahl  Collection  on  Mary  Lou  Williams,  and  the 
Paul  Jeffrey  Papers. 

Invitations  to  the  Friends  dinner  will  be  mailed  to 
members.  If  you  have  not  received  an  invitation 
and  would  like  to  attend  the  dinner,  contact  Lizzy 
Mottem  at  lizzy.mottern@duke.edu.  Special  thanks 
to  SunTrust  Bank  for  their  continued  involvement  as 
presenting  sponsor  and  to  on-campus  partner,  the 
Gothic  Bookshop,  for  supporting  the  Annual  Dinner 
Wednesday,  5  May,  Doris  Duke  Center  at  the  Sarah 
P  Duke  Gardens 


19th-century  cornet,  G.  Norman 
&  Ruth  G.  Eddy  Collection 


THE  FRIENDS 
OF  THE 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 


Thavolia  Glymph,  associate  professor  of  African  and  African 
American  studies  and  history  at  Duke,  has  been  praised  for 
her  book.  Out  of  the  House  of  Bondage:  The  Transformation 
of  the  Plantation  Household,  which  Cambridge  University 
Press  published  in  2008.  Out  of  the  House  of  Bondage  was 
the  2009  co-winner  of  the  Philip  Taft  Labor  History  Award 
and  a  2009  finalist  for  both  the  Jefferson  Davis  Award  and 
the  Frederick  Douglass  Book  Prize. 
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The  Five  College  Program  In  Peace  and  World  Securlly  Studies  presents  : 

"WHO  CARES  IF  IT'S  A  DICTATORSHIP?' 


PATRICIA  DERIAN 

Human  Rights  Activist  and  Former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Stale  tor  Human  Rights  and 
  Humanitarian  AKatrs  In  the  Carter  Administration. 

^^feil^^lk^  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  6 

octenS^S^Ss  8:00  pm,  Main  Lecture  Hall, 
'^s^^^-^ — i  pranklin  Patterson  Hall, 
HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE 


Free  and  Open  to  the  Public.   For  Additional  Informatioi 
Call  PAWSS  at  549-4600  ext.  519. 


Human  Rights  Archive 
Acquires  Papers  of  Carter 
Administration  Official 

The  Archive  for  Human  Rights  at  the  Special 
Collections  Library  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
Patricia  (Patt)  iVlurphy  Derian  to  be  the  repository 
for  her  papers,  which  document  her  long  career 
in  human  rights.  Derian  was  a  civil  rights  activist 
in  Mississippi  prior  to  being  chosen  by  President 
Jimmy  Carter  to  head  the  newly  created  Bureau 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs.  In  1977 
she  became  the  nation's  first  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Democracy,  Human  Rights,  and  Labor 
Affairs;  she  held  the  position  until  1981. 

The  collection,  which  covers  roughly  the 
period  from  1976  to  2007,  includes  correspondence, 
news  clippings,  reports,  memos,  and  personal  notes 
organized  in  three  categories  that  cover  Dorian's 
tenure  in  the  Carter  administration,  human  rights 
(primarily  related  to  organizations),  and  countries. 
The  countries  category,  comprising  eight  of  the 
fifteen  boxes  of  Dorian's  papers,  includes  subseries 
pertaining  to  Argentina,  Korea,  Nicaragua,  Vietnam 
Paraguay,  and  El  Salvador.  According  to  Human 
Rights  Archivist  Patrick  Stawski,  "The  Derian  papers 
are  a  perfect  addition  to  the  Archive  for  Human 
Rights'  Latin  American  holdings,  complementing 
such  collections  as  the  Marshall  T.  Meyer  Papers 
and  the  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America  (WOLA) 
records." 


Dianna  Cohen,  m\  2005.  Plastic  bags,  handles  and  thread,  72"w  x  96"  h; 
wail  installation 

Works  artist  Dianna  Cohen  has  fashioned  from  plastic  shopping 
bags  will  hang  at  Perkins  Library  April  16-30  in  conjunction  with 
the  Duke  LEAF  Award  weekend,  sponsored  by  the  Nicholas 
School  of  the  Environment  at  Duke  University.  Cohen,  writing 
on  her  website,  says  of  her  art,  "Having  worked  with  the  plastic 
bag  as  my  primary  material  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  all  of  the  obvious 
references  to  recycling,  first 
world  culture,  class,  high  and 
low  art  give  way  to  an  almost 
formal  process  which  reflects 
the  unique  flexibility  of  the 
medium." 


Dianna  Cohen,  pie,  2005.  Plastic 
bags,  thread  on  wood  panel,  30"w  x 
30"d;  framed  on  linen  in  plexi-box 
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Nobel  Laureate's  Papers 
Coming  to  Duke 

The  papers  of  preeminent  American 
economist  Paul  A.  Samuelson  (1914-2009),  the  first 
American  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Memorial  Prize 
in  economics,  are  being  added  to  the  Economists' 
Papers  Project  in  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and 
Special  Collections  Library.  Prior  to  Samuelson's 
death  on  13  December  2009,  he  had  made  the 
decision  to  donate  his  papers  to  Duke  where  they  will 
join  the  collections  of  his  MIT  Nobel  Prize-winning 
colleagues  Robert  Solow  and  Franco  Modigliani,  as 
well  as  those  of  Nobelists  Kenneth  Arrow,  Lawrence 
Klein  (Samuelson's  first  Ph.D.  student),  Douglass 
North,  Vernon  Smith,  and  Leonid  Hurwicz.  The 
Economists'  Papers  Project,  developed  jointly  by 
Duke's  History  of  Economics  group  and  the  Special 
Collections  Library,  is  the  most  significant  archival 
collection  of  economists'  papers  in  the  world. 

Samuelson  was  the  singular  force  leading 
to  the  post-World  War  II  reconceptualization  of 
economics  as  a  scientific  discipline.  His  textbook, 
Principles  of  Economics,  grounded  the  vocabulary 
and  teaching  practices  of  the  economics  profession 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  his 
career  at  MIT  made  that  economics  department  the 
world  leader  in  scientific  economics. 


Iji 


Follow  our  blogs! 

Biddle  Beat:  http://library.duke.edu/blogs/music/ 

The  official  blog  of  the  Music  Library  at  Duke 

Center  for  Instructional  Technology  blog:  http://cit.duke. 
edu/blog/ 

What's  new  and  interesting  in  instructional 
technology 

The  Devil's  Tale:  http://dukelibrariesrbmscl.blogspotcom/ 

Dispatches  from  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and 
Special  Collections  Library 

Digital  Collections  Blog:  http://library.duke.edu/blogs/ 
digital-collections/ 

Notes  from  the  Digital  Collections  Team  at  Duke 

Library  Answer  Person:  http://library.duke.edu/blogs/ 
answerperson/ 

Answering  your  questions  about  the  library  and  life 
since  1982 

Library  Hacks:  http://library.duke.edu/blogs/libraryhacks/ 

Tips  and  tools  to  save  you  time 

PepsiCo  K-12  Technology  Mentor  Program:  http://library. 
duke.edu/blogsAechmentor/ 

Increasing  the  technology  use  and  competency  of 
teachers  and  students  in  Durham  Public  Schools 

Preservation  Underground:  http://dukelibrariespreservation. 
blogspotcom/ 

Dispatches  from  the  Duke  University  Libraries 
Preservation  Department 

Scholarly  Communications  @  Duke:  http://library.duke.edu/ 
blogs/scholcomm/ 

Duke's  source  for  advice  and  information  about 
copyright  and  publication  issues 
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Notes 


ROAD  2.0 

Outdoor  Advertising 
on  the  Web 

Thanks  to  a  $60,000  Digitizing  Historic  Records  grant  from  the 
National  Historic  Publications  and  Records  Commission,  the  Libraries' 
Hartman  Center  for  Sales,  Advertising  and  Marketing  History  and  the 
Digital  Production  Center  are  collaborating  to  scan  approximately 
24,000  outdoor  advertising  images  that  document  American  history 
and  consumer  culture  from  the  1920s  to  the  1990s. 

ROAD  2.0,  as  the  project  has  been  titled,  complements  ROAD, 
the  Resource  of  Outdoor  Advertising  Descriptions,  a  Hartman  Center 
database  that  provides  access  to  over  70,000  descriptions  of  images 
of  outdoor  advertising.  The  materials  described  in  ROAD  are  drawn 
from  four  collections  in  the  holdings  of  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript, 
and  Special  Collections  Library. 


Preservation  goes  social 

The  American  Library  Association 
has  featured  the  Duke  Libraries' 
Preservation  Department  on  its 
Preservation  Awareness  Week 
webpage,  citing  the  Department 
for  its  innovative  use  of  social 
networking  technologies  to  promote 
preservation.  Duke's  was  one  of  the 
first  preservation  departments  on 
Facebook  and  is  one  of  the  few  to 
use  Twitter,  post  images  on  Flickr,  or  to  blog  about 
topics  related  to  preservation. 


The  John  Hope  Franklin  Research  Center  for 
African  and  African  vVmerican  History  and 
Culture  at  Duke's  Special  Collections  Library 
marks  its  15th  anniversary  this  year.  Founded 
in  November  1995  with  the  support  of  its 
namesake,  the  distinguished  historian  John 
Hope  Franklin,  the  Center  collects,  preserves, 
and  promotes  the  use  of  materials  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Africa  and  people  of  African 
descent. 


See  www.library.duke.edu  for  more  library  news. 
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Knowledge  Bytes 

Amusements 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 


Museum  of  Yo-Yo  History 

http.7/www.theyoyomuseum.com/ 

Despite  its  long  and  colorful  history,  no  toy  may  be  as  maligned  as 
the  yo-yo.  The  roots  of  the  yo-yo  can  be  traced  back  to  antiquity: 
a  Grecian  urn  in  the  collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
depicts  that  most  well-known  of  yo-yo  maneuvers,  walking  the  dog. 

Those  with  a  penchant  for  the  yo-yo  will  appreciate  the  wide  range 
of  materials  that  can  be  found  on  this  site,  particularly  the  appealing 
online  exhibit  of  valuable  yo-yos,  such  as  the  1984  Olympics  "No 
Jive"  model.  Those  who  want  to  continue  their  exploration  of  the 
yo-yo  should  visit  the  "Profiles  &  History"  area  of  the  website  for 
player  and  company  profiles,  along  with  historical  photographs  of 
yo-yos  in  action. 

Fashion  Plate  Collection 

http://content.lib.washington.edu/costuiiiehistweb/ 

index.html 

There  are  fashion  plates,  and  then  there  are  the  exquisite  fashion 

plates  that  constitute  the 
University  of  Washington 
Libraries'  digitized  collection. 
The  plates  were  collected  by 
long-time  home  economics 
professor  Blanche  Payne, 
who  taught  at  the  University 
from  1927  to  1966.  The  plates 
come  from  leading  French, 
American,  and  British  fashion 
journals  of  the  19th  and 
early  20th  century,  and  they 
document  stylistic  periods 
such  as  empire,  romantic, 
Victorian,  and  Edwardian. 
An  introductory  essay  about 
the  collection  of  over  400 
plates  can  be  browsed  alphabetically  or  by  subject.  Rounding  out 
the  site  are  a  brief  essay  on  fashion  trends  and  an  extended  excerpt 
from  the  1913  book  Dame  fashion,  a  commentary  on  the  history  and 
transformation  of  various  fashions  during  the  19th  century. 

Central  Park 
http://www.centralpark.com/ 

As  one  of  the  world's  greatest  urban  green  spaces,  Central  Park 
is  loved  by  dyed-in-the-wool  New  Yorkers  as  well  as  visitors  to 
the  city.  This  reverential  website  presents  detailed  information 
about  this  fine  public  space  and  its  history  as  well  as  the  activities 


From  The  Scout  Report, 
Copyright  Internet 
Scout  1994-2010  at 

http://scout.wisc.edu/. 

With  this  roundup  of 
Internet  picks,  we  say 
thanks  and  farewell  to 
Jollne  Ezzell,  who  will 
retire  in  l\/lay2010. 


that  take  place  within  its  843  acres. 
Visitors  to  the  website  can  peruse 
maps  of  the  park,  learn  about 
its  many  features,  and  browse  a 
selection  of  photographs  of  this  urban 
paradise.  The  homepage  contains 
much  of  this  material,  along  with 
a  "News"  feature,  which  provides 
updates  about  goings  on  throughout 
Central  Park.  For  those  planning  a 
visit,  the  "Events"  and  "Attractions" 
sections  will  be  most  useful,  as  they 
include  information  about  such  draws 
as  the  zoo,  rock  climbing,  ice  skating 
lessons,  swimming,  tennis,  outdoor 
theatre,  and  restaurants. 


Ballparks  of  Baseball 

http://www.ballparksofbaseball.com/ 

In  some  ways,  nothing  says  summer  in  the  United  States  like  sitting 
outside  in  a  ballpark  and  watching  nine  innings  of  America's  favorite 

sport.  This  loving  tribute  to 
the  venues — past,  current, 
and  future — that  have  housed 
various  professional  baseball 
teams  is  a  great  introduction 
to  some  of  the  most  hallowed 
and  reviled  ballparks  around 
the  country.  The  "Features" 
section  includes  updated 
news  about  ballparks,  videos  of  baseball  stadiums,  seating  charts,  and 
attendance  figures  by  ballpark  back  to  1890.  Within  that  same  section, 
visitors  can  chime  in  and  rate  their  "ballpark  experience"  at  different 
ballparks  around  the  country. 
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Imagine  this— 

Students  competing  to  design  selected  library  spaces.  Library  departments 
combined  to  form  units  that  reflect  user  needs  rather  than  library  tradition. 
Catalog  search  tools  that  send  researchers  to  the  information  they  want 
with  just  one  click.  Library  kiosks  that  direct  students  to  open  study  spaces. 
Details  about  collections  delivered  to  users'  cell  phones  as  they  walk  through 
the  library.  Digitized  content  streamed  to  researchers  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Users  creating  tags  of  comments  and  descriptive  information  that  are  linked  to 
library  records  and  materials.  Librarians  embedded  in  Duke  programs  abroad. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ideas  generated  during  the  Libraries'  recent  Strategic  Planning 
Idea  Day  when  staff  from  all  Libraries'  departments  met  to  think  creatively  and  offer 
as  many  suggestions  as  possible  for  implementing  the  priorities  in  the  Libraries'  new 
strategic  plan,  Sharpening  Our  Vision.  The  Libraries'  strategic  planning  was  part  of 
campus-wide  planning  initiated  to  insure  that  the  University  will  be  able  to  maintain 
its  forward  progress  in  an  era  of  diminished  financial  resources. 

President  Brodhead  and  Provost  Lange  set  the  stage  for  targeted  strategic  planning  at  Duke 
when  they  met  in  early  April  2009  with  deans  and  other  high-level  administrators  to  discuss  the 
need  for  careful  thought  about  how  the  University  could  advance  its  strategic  ambitions  in  the 
face  of  financial  challenges  and  constraints.  Brodhead  and  Lange  directed  the  deans  to  identify 
their  most  critical  priorities  and  propose  how  to  reach  them  while  continuing  to  encourage 
innovation.  The  Libraries  engaged  in  a  similar  process  to  determine  how  to  shape  services  and 
collections  in  the  new  financial  environment  and  how  to  continue  the  positive  momentum  in 
the  Libraries'  evolution. 

University  Librarian  Deborah  Jakubs  announced  the  Libraries'  Targeted  Strategic  Planning 
Task  Group  within  weeks  of  the  meeting  the  president  and  provost  had  with  the  deans.  This 
eight-member  task  group  represented  not  particular  departments  but  broad  perspectives — 
user  services,  collections,  instruction,  technology,  materials  processing — on  libraries  and  their 
changing  roles.  Jakubs  charged  the  group  and  the  Libraries'  staff  to  craft  a  focused  set  of  bold  and 

innovative  priorities  that  would  determine 

The  Libraries'  strategic  planning  was  the  Libraries  direction  for  the  next  two  to 

part  of  campus-wide  planning  initiated  three  years, 
to  insure  that  the  University  will  be  able       The  planning  group  began  their 

to  maintain  its  forward  progress  in  an  work  by  first  examining  universit> 

era  of  diminished  financial  resources.  priorities  and  trends  in  higher  education 

and  then  investigating  the  practices  of 
businesses  and  other  organizations  that  provide  information  and  serve  as  keepers  of  society's 
cultural  heritage.  Then,  they  designed  activities  that  would  encourage  broad  participation  in  the 
planning  process  and  generate  ideas  from  the  Libraries'  staff. 
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Throughout  the  summer  and  fall,  staff  heard  provocative 
guest  speakers  talk  about  the  hiture  ot  libraries  and  received 
briefings  from  colleagues  on  topics  ranging  from  trends  in 
university  and  library  assessment  to  e-research,  e-science,  and 
the  implications  lor  libraries.  In  departmental  meetings  staff 
participated  in  lively  discussions  about  how  the  Duke  Libraries 
might  provide  resources  and  services 
to  meet  the  evolving  needs  of 

researchers  and  students.  ■  - 

The  plan  that  emerged — 
Sharpening  Our  Vision — identifies 
five  strategic  directions  for  the 
Libraries  over  the  next  three  years: 
meeting  the  changing  needs  of 
researchers  and  learners,  providing 
digital  materials  and  services, 
forming  new  research  and  teaching 

partnerships,  supporting  University  initiatives,  and  developing 
library  spaces. 

Improving  the  user  experience 

Sharpening  Our  Vision  renews  the  Libraries'  commitment 
to  understanding  library  users'  research  and  library  experiences 
and  shaping  collections,  spaces,  and  services  based  on  that 
understanding.  Consider,  for  example,  the  trend  among  faculty 
and  students  to  work  on-the-go — not  just  when  they  are  in 
their  offices  or  dorms  or  at  the  library.  The  proliferation  of 
smartphones  suggests  that  very  soon  most  of  our  constituents 
will  have  small,  highly  functional  computers  in  their  pockets 
that  they  will  use  regularly  for  seeking,  manipulating,  and 
sharing  information.  At  the  same  time,  the  increasing  number 
of  interdisciplinary  and  international  research  teams  will 
accelerate  demand  for  library  resources  and  services  that  can 
be  delivered  anytime  and  anywhere  and  can  be  shared  with 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  as  easily  as  they  are 
now  shared  on  campus  or  across  a  regional  consortium. 

In  addition  to  expecting  access  to  resources  and  services 
when  and  where  they  want  them,  library  users  also  expect 
almost  instantaneous  delivery.  Every  librarian  has  a  story  of  a 
student's  preferring  the  resources  that  are  easiest  to  find  over 
those  that  may  be  more  substantive  but  are  more  difficult 
to  track  down,  or  of  a  researcher  who  orders  a  book  from 
Amazon  rather  than  waiting  for  delivery  of  the  title  through 
the  Libraries'  interlibrary  loan  service.  Sharpening  Our  Vision 
states  unequivocally  that  the  Libraries  must  offer  speedy 
and  simple  searching,  access  to  extensive  information  about 
our  holdings,  and  quick  delivery  of  materials  directly  to 
the  user. 


Creating  library  acquisition,  cataloging,  and  information 
delivery  systems  that  match  the  sophistication  of  commercial 
online  tools  is  another  challenge  to  improving  the  user 
experience.  Library  users,  conditioned  by  the  ease  of  shopping 
online,  sending  text  messages,  or  posting  on  Facebook,  have 
come  to  expect  systems  that  know  who  they  are,  what  their 

preferences 
are,  who  their 

"  ""   '  ~  ' associates  are, 

and  what  their 
prior  behavior 
in  the  system 
has  been. 
Commercial 
online  tools 
remember  their 
users,  introduce 

them  to  other  people  and  groups  with  common  interests,  offer 
suggestions,  make  it  easy  to  perform  repeated  tasks,  and  lead 
users  to  additional  resources.  Online  versions  of  TJje  New  York 
Times  and  Jlie  Washington  Post  now  offer  visualization  tools 
that  allow  readers  to  access  data  mentioned  in  articles  and 
display  it  in  ways  that  are  meaningful  to  them.  In  the  future 
the  most  successful  libraries  will  be  those  that  offer  researchers 
data  and  tools  on  a  par  with  the  products  and  services  available 
to  them  from  other  sources. 

Sharpening  Our  Vision  emphasizes  assessment  of  all 
aspects  of  the  Libraries'  operations  as  the  path  to  greater 
insight  into  user  needs  and  preferences.  Over  the  next  several 
years,  more  of  the  staff  will  be  gathering  and  analyzing 
information  in  order  to  develop  services  that  are  truly  user- 
centered.  The  Libraries  have  already  begun  to  take  action. 
A  current  experimental  program,  designed  to  address  users' 
research  needs  quickly,  enables  library  users  themselves  to 
identify  and  directly  purchase  e-books  for  the  Libraries' 
collection.  The  Libraries  have  also  implemented  the  bX™ 
Recommender  service  which  points  researchers  to  additional 
articles  with  the  now-familiar  phrase,  "People  who  read  this 
article  also  read.... "  This  service  employs  usage  patterns  in  the 
networked  scholarly  community  to  generate  recommendations 
while  still  protecting  users'  privacy. 

it's  a  digital  world 

A  second  strategic  direction  for  the  Libraries  is  providing 
scholarly  resources  in  formats  that  best  match  user  preferences. 
Increasingly,  that  format  is  digital.  Amazon's  announcement 
that  on  Christmas  Day,  for  the  first  time  ever,  customers 
purchased  more  Kindle  book  titles  from  them  than  physical 
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books,  is  but  one  example  of  the  public's  growing  acceptance 
of  e-readers  and  e-books. 

In  an  experiment  with  new  book  formats  and  reader 
devices,  the  Libraries  recently  purchased  twelve  Kindle 
DX  Wireless  eReaders  for  the  use  of  students,  faculty,  and 
University  staff.  The  Kindles  are  loaded  with  more  than  eighty 
frequently  requested  book  titles;  all  additional  titles  purchased 
for  the  Kindles  will  be  those  users  recommend. 

Another  innovative  project  focusing  on  digital  materials 
and  services  is  an  application  which  gives  iPhone  or  iPod 
Touch  users  access  to  the  content  of  twenty  of  the  Libraries' 
digital  collections.  The  application  was  developed  at  Duke  in  a 
collaboration  between  the  Libraries  and  the  University's  Office 
of  Information  Technology. 

The  Libraries'  Center  for  Instructional  Technology  is 
responding  to  this  strategic  direction  by  teaching  faculty  and 
students  how  to  use  digital  tools  such  as  blogs,  wikis,  and 
Google  Earth  in  their  teaching  and  research.  CIT's  work  with 
Professor  Laurent  Dubois  in  his  "World  Cup,  World  Politics" 
class  resulted  in  a  class  blog  that  fostered  discussion  between 
his  students  and  readers  around  the  world,  including  a 
graduate  student  in  England,  a  Kenyan  soccer  enthusiast,  and 
a  leading  soccer  scholar  from  Michigan  State  University. 

Yet,  scholarship  today  extends  beyond  digital  text — 
it  includes  a  diverse  array  of  formats  such  as  data  sets, 
images,  audio,  and  video.  Digital  tools  also  support  writing, 
collaboration,  citation  management,  data  analysis,  and  other 
scholarly  activities.  The  Libraries  are  developing  methods  for 

In  the  future  the  most  successful 
libraries  will  be  those  that  offer 
researchers  data  and  tools  on  a  par  with 
the  products  and  services  available  to 
them  from  other  sources. 

managing  a  collection  that  has  a  growing  proportion  of  digital 
materials  in  an  expanding  number  of  formats.  For  example, 
the  Libraries  are  exploring  models  of  licensing  streaming 
video  collections  to  allow  students  to  watch  assigned  films 
from  locations  convenient  to  them.  Meanwhile,  the  Libraries' 
Trident  Project  Team  is  creating  software  tools  for  creating 
and  managing  metadata  for  the  rapidly  expanding  collection 
of  materials  digitized  from  Duke's  unique  library  and  archival 
materials.  The  development  of  digital  collections  and  tools  for 
managing  those  collections  benefits  both  Duke  researchers  and 
the  larger  research  community. 


Partnering  with  teachers  and  researcher 
in  new  ways 

fhe  third  strategic  direction  in  Sharpening  Our  Vision 
challenges  the  Libraries  to  achieve  an  optimal  level  of  "lupport 
for  research  and  teaching  by  developing  new  models  tor 
working  with  users  and  collaborating  with  groups  outside 
Duke.  One  successful  example  of  a  new  model  is  the  Libraries' 
2009  partnership  with  Apple,  Inc.  to  digitize  historic  televisio, 
commercials  from  the  Special  C'ollections  Library's  Hartman 
Center  for  Sales,  Advertising  &  Marketing  History.  The 
collection  of  about  10,000  vintage  commercials,  plus  expert 
interviews,  is  now  available  to  researchers  worldwide  via  i Tunes 
U  as  AdViews. 

The  Libraries'  are  part  of  a  most  ambitious  and 
promising  partnership  with  the  Kuali  Open  Library 
Environment  (Kuali  OLE)  project.  In  this  venture,  seventeen 
libraries  are  creating  new,  open  source  technology  systems 
which  can  be  modified  by  libraries  and  connected  to  other 
University  business  systems.  For  example,  the  creation  of  new 
courses  in  the  course  management  system  could  automatically 
trigger  notifications  to  subject  librarians,  prompting  them 
to  contact  instructors  and  students  regarding  resources 
and  services.  The  library  system  could  route  information 
about  relevant  new  acquisitions  directly  to  instructors  of 
courses,  formatted  for  easy  addition  to  the  course  website.  As 
instructors  added  reading  assignments  to  their  course  websites, 
bibliographic  information  could  be  collected  to  inform  library 
purchasing  decisions.  By  opening  pathways  between  the 

Libraries'  technology  systems  and  other  campus  systems, 
Kuali  OLE  will  create  opportunities  for  embedding  the 
Libraries  directly  in  the  key  processes  of  scholarship 
generation,  knowledge  management,  and  teaching  and 
learning. 

The  Duke  University  Libraries,  working  with 
more  than  200  libraries,  educational  institutions, 
professional  organizations  and  businesses,  led  the  design 
phase  that  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Kuali  OLE 
project.  Both  the  planning  phase  and  current  work  of  Kuali 
OLE  have  been  supported  through  generous  grants  from  The 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation. 

The  Libraries  also  are  partnering  with  scholars  to 
support  their  research  and  publishing  activities,  especially 
their  explorations  of  alternatives  to  traditional  publishing 
that  enable  them  to  share  their  research  results  in  more 
direct  and  immediate  ways.  Kevin  Smith,  Duke's  scholarly 
communication  officer,  and  Paolo  Mangiafico,  director  of 
digital  information  strategy  at  Duke,  have  been  working  with 
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others  in  the  Libraries  to  engage  faculty  and  administrators 
in  a  discussion  of  a  proposed  open  access  poHcy  that  would 
support  open  publishing  models  and  broacH  access  to  research 
results.  Other  projects  in  the  planning  stage  include  the 
Libraries'  publication  oi  online  journals  edited  by  Duke  faculty 
and  students  and  an  expanded  institutional  repository  for 
storing  and  sharing  scholarly  papers  written  by  Duke  authors. 

Supporting  university  initiatives 

Duke's  last  strategic  plan  paved  the  way  for  new 
University  initiatives  related  to  interdisciplinary  research 
and  teaching,  development  of  international  programs  and 
campuses,  creation  and  use  o{  knowledge  in  the  service  of 
society,  and  the  promotion  of  excellence  in  research  and 
teaching.  The  Libraries'  new  plan  includes  a  fourth  strategic 
direction  intended  to  align  the  Libraries'  services,  collections 
and  staffing  with  these  University  priorities.  For  example, 
subject  librarians  have  worked  closely  with 
individual  academic  departments  and  their 
faculty  for  decades.  When  the  University 
began  establishing  interdisciplinary 
institutes,  the  Libraries  assigned  subject 
liaisons  to  the  institutes  as  well.  The  liaisons 
have  an  excellent  vantage  point  from  which 
to  gauge  how  services  and  collections 
may  need  to  change  as  the  University 

changes.  Instruction  librarians  and  Center  for  Instructional 
Technology  consultants  are  also  supporting  University 
priorities  by  working  with  students  and  faculty  participating 
in  DukeEngage,  Focus,  the  Duke-Durham  Neighborhood 
Partnership  Schools,  and  other  programs. 

Enhancing  library  spaces 

The  Bostock  Library,  opened  in  2005,  and  the 
transformed  Perkins  Library,  reopened  in  2008,  are  beautiful 
and  functional  buildings  which  are  heavily  used  by  all 
members  of  the  University  community.  The  Libraries'  fifth 
strategic  direction  points  to  continued  development  of  library 
spaces  that  are  in  line  with  the  evolving  teaching  and  learning 
needs  of  the  University. 

Key  to  that  space  development  is  the  complete 
renovation  of  the  1928  and  1948  portions  of  the  Perkins 
Library  to  provide  enhanced  spaces  for  instruction,  research, 
and  exhibition  and  preservation  of  Special  Collections' 
materials.  The  enormous  popularity  of  group  study  spaces, 
technology-equipped  meeting  rooms,  and  the  Link's  flexible 
classrooms  has  prompted  the  Libraries  to  develop  special 
work  places  for  honors  students  and  for  courses  with  ongoing 


need  for  ready  access  to  the  Libraries'  resources.  The  Libraries 
are  also  working  with  faculty  and  students  to  imagine  how 
humanities  labs,  multimedia  development  labs,  and  other 
specialized  spaces  in  the  library  could  support  research  and 
teaching. 

Taking  the  next  steps 

Sharpening  Our  Vision  sets  out  a  course  of  action  that 
is  both  people-centered  and  technology-sophisticated  and 
continues  the  Duke  Libraries'  position  as  a  leader  among 
academic  research  libraries.  Just  as  the  Libraries'  entire  staff  was 
involved  in  the  planning  process,  so  everyone  will  play  a  role 
in  implementing  the  new  plan.  The  feedback  after  the  Strategic 
Planning  Idea  Day  suggests  that  the  Libraries'  staff  is  ready 
to  move  forward.  "The  group  seemed  very  optimistic  about 
the  future,  which  made  me  very  happy  to  see  considering 
these  hard  economic  times,"  wrote  one  staff  member.  Another 


commented,  "I  feel  very  positive  about  the  caliber  of  our 
staff  at  all  levels  and  view  the  next  few  years  as  a  period  of 
opportunity  and  innovation  in  the  library." 

Sharpening  Our  Vision  provides  clear  priorities  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  change  in  the  Libraries  that  will  parallel 
change  in  other  parts  of  the  University  over  the  next  three 
years.  During  that  time,  the  Libraries  will  become  an  even 
more  essential  partner  in  research,  teaching,  and  scholarly 
communication.  The  Libraries  will  ensure  that  scholars 
have  access  to  world-class  resources  within  and  beyond  their 
collections,  in  all  formats,  and  at  the  time  and  point  of  need. 
The  Libraries'  physical  spaces  may  look  different,  but  they  will 
continue  to  encourage  reflection,  intellectual  exploration,  and 
academic  interaction.  As  the  University  community  assesses 
progress  toward  its  strategic  goals,  it  will  note  that  the  Libraries 
have  played  a  major  role  in  promoting  excellence  in  teaching 
and  scholarship,  internationalization,  interdisciplinarity,  and 
knowledge  in  the  service  of  society. 


Lynne  O'Brien  is  Director.  Academic  Technology  and 
Instructional  Sen/ices,  for  the  Duke  University  Libraries- 
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Read  More 


For  more  information  on  the  growing  use  of  mobile  devices  and  other  trends, 

see  Gartner  Highlights  Key  Predictions  for  IT  Organizations  and  Users  in  2010  and  Beyond: 

http://www.ga  rtner.com/it/page.jsp?id=1 27841 3 

or  The  Horizon  Report  for  2010:  http://www.nmc.org/pdf/2010-Horizon-Report.pdf 

For  examples  of  publications  offering  visualization  tools  and  direct  access  to  data, 
see  The  Washington  Post's  Innovations  in  News  feature: 
http://specials.washingtonpost.com/in/innovation-news/tag/data-driven/ 
or  The  /VevvVbr/r r/mes'Visualization  Lab: 

http://vizlab.nytimes.com/?scp=1&sq=visualization%20lab&st=cse 

Digitized  historic  television  advertisements  from  the  Libraries'  AdViews  collection  are  available  on 
iTunes  U  or  from  the  Libraries'  website:  http://library.duke.edu/digitalcollections/adviews/ 

Amazon's  announcement  of  Kindle  and  Kindle  book  sales: 

http://phx.corporate-ir.net/phoenix.zhtml?c=176060&p=irol-newsArticle&ID=1369429&highlight 

For  more  on  the  Duke  Libraries'  pilot  project  with  Kindles: 
http://guides.library.duke.edu/kindles 

To  view  the  Libraries'  Digital  Image  Collections  or  search  the  Libraries'  catalog 
from  an  iPhone  or  iPodTouch,  see:  http://m. duke.edu/ 

Examples  of  Duke  courses  using  blogs:  http://news.duke.edu/2010/01/classblog.html 

About  the  Kuali  Open  Library  Environment  Project:  http://www.kuali.org/ole 

More  on  Duke's  key  initiatives  in  each  of  these  areas: 
Interdisciplinarity: 

http://stratplan.duke.edU/ch03/1.html#inter 
Internationalization: 

http://stratplan.duke.edU/ch03/4.html#intern 

Knowledge  in  the  service  to  society: 
http://stratplan.duke.edU/ch03/2.html#knowledge 


The  World  Wide  Classroom 


77i/s  story,  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
was  published  originally  on  Wednesday, 
January  20, 2010,  in  DukeToday,  at 
http://news.duke.edu/2010/01/classblog.htm 


Laurent  Dubois  had  never  blogged  or  even  built 
a  web  page  before  last  summer. 

But  when  he  found  out  that  more  than  50 
students  had  signed  up  for  his  "World  Cup,  World 
Politics"  class— he'd  been  expecting  30— he  realized 
that  a  blog  could  provide  an  alternative  discussion 
forum. 

Not  just  for  his  students,  as  it  turned  out. 

Dubois'  class  blog— one  of  about  a  dozen 
developed  last  fall  as  part  of  a  Duke  Digital  Initiative 
pilot  of  the  flexible  publishing  platform  WordPress— 
sparked  conversation  between  his  class  and  readers 
around  the  world.  They  included  a  graduate  student 
in  England,  a  native  Kenyan  and  a  Michigan  State 
University  professor. 

"I  didn't  expect  readers  outside  Duke,  but 
suddenly  there  was  a  leading  soccer  scholar 
(MSU  associate  professor  Peter  Alegi)  engaging 
in  conversation  with  us,"  said  Dubois,  a  professor 
of  romance  studies  and  history.  "This  makes  the 
boundaries  between  the  classroom  and  the  world 
much  more  porous." 

The  pilot  will  be  expanded  this  spring,  based 
on  feedback  from  Dubois  and  other  faculty  and 
students,  said  Shawn  Miller,  a  consultant  with 
Duke's  Center  for  Instructional  Technology  at  Perkins 
Library. 

Flexible  publishing  platforms  such  as  WordPress 
offer  an  alternative  to  Blackboard  and  other 
traditional  course  management  systems.  "Student 
work  can  potentially  be  published  for  the  wide 
world— not  just  uploaded  to  a  private,  university 
space,"  Miller  said. 
f        Open  source  blog  software  also  gives 

professors  more  ability  to  customize  their  online 
classrooms.  And,  some  instructors  say,  there  are 
beneffts  in  teaching  students  to  create  blogs  using 
systems  they  might  encounter  in  future  jobs. 

The  Duke  pilot  allowed  students  in  intermediate 
German  classes  to  create  enduring  online  portfolios 
of  the  workthey  produced  during  the  semester. 


"WordPress  is  ideally  suited  to  this  purpose. 
It  does  not  require  HTML  programming  skills,  it  is 
extremely  intuitive,  and  its  results  look  great.  In 
short,  it  strikes  the  perfect  balance  between  usability 
and  quality  of  presentation,"  wrote  Christophe 
Fricker,  visiting  assistant  professor  in  Germanic 
languages,  in  an  e-mail  encouraging  other  faculty 
members  to  participate  in  the  pilot.  "Students  will 
appreciate  the  transferable  skills  they  learn,  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  to  showcase  and  regularly  (re) 
view  their  work." 

The  platform  offers  an  easy  way  to  interconnect 
students'  work  across  courses,  said  Susanne  Hall,  a 
lecturing  fellow  in  the  Thompson  Writing  Program. 
Students  in  her  Writing  20  class,  "Literature  of  Your 
Lifetime,"  used  the  blog  to  review  recent  works  from 
an  online  literary  journal. 

"If  they're  blogging  in  different  courses,  this 
can  potentially  provide  a  sense  of  authorship  in 
a  centralized  place,"  Hall  said.  "We  can  see  the 
work  our  colleagues  are  doing  in  their  classes. 
We  can  collectively  author  a  document  that  would 
be  reference  for  everyone.  The  possibilities  are 
exciting." 

Dubois  and  other  instructors  said  they 
appreciated  the  ability  to  share  their  students'  work 
with  a  broader  audience  and  build  a  resource  for 
other  students  and  researchers. 

"Knowing  these  sites  are  public  puts  pressure 
on  students  to  do  better,"  said  Daniel  Foster,  an 
assistant  professor  in  theater  studies  whose  students 
created  Web  sites  as  if  they  were  dramaturgs 
preparing  a  production.  "Their  work  is  out  there  in 
the  world,  not  just  'for  school'  but  as  a  resource  that 
could  be  useful  for  someone  else  producing  a  play." 

In  addition  to  the  academic  uses,  about  a 
half-dozen  groups  and  individuals— including 
the  Multimedia  Project  Studio  and  the  eLearning 
Roadmap  Group  — participated  in  the  pilot  for  non- 
course  uses. 

More  information  about  the  WordPress  pilot  and 
other  DDI  technologies  can  be  found  at  the  DDI  site, 
http://dukedigitalinitiative.duke.edu/. 


Cara  Bonnett  is  Managing  Editor, 
News  &  Information,  at  Dul<e's  Office 
of  Information  Technology. 


Librarians  come  out 

from  behind  the  desk 

by  Diane  Harvey 


Stereotypes  of  librarians  are  so 
prevalerit  that  American  Libraries, 
the  professional  journal  of  the 
Annerican  Library  Association,  collects 
them  in  a  monthly  column  called  "How  the 
World  Sees  Us."  The  column  is  a  reminder 
of  the  enduring  influence  characters  like 
Marian  the  Librarian  in  The  Music  Man  and 
Katharine  Hepburn's  Bunny  Watson  in  Des/c 
Set  have  had  on  the  popular  perception  of 
librarians. 

A  librarian 
sitting  at  a 
reference  desk  is 
after  all,  one  of 
the  most  widely- 
shared  images  of 
the  library. — And 
for  good  reason. 
The  reference 
desk  still  occupies  a  prominent  spot  in 
most  libraries,  including  Duke's  Perkins 
Library,  where  librarians  are  on  duty  more 
than  ninety  hours  each  week.  During  the 
2008-2009  academic  year,  they  answered 
more  than  21,332  questions  at  this  desk, 
which  IS  just  inside  the  mam  entrance  to 
Perkins.  However,  students,  faculty  and 
researchers  are  increasingly  expecting 
libraries  to  deliver  resources  and  services 
to  them.  In  response.  Duke's  librarians  are 
not  waiting  for  people  to  find  them  at  the 
reference  desk,  but  instead  are  leaving  the 
library  to  meet  information  seekers  on  their 
own  ground. 

On  a  weekday  afternoon,  librarian 
Catherine  Shreve  is  ready:  "All's  quiet... 
questions,  Pub  Pol-sters?"  Soon  she's 
working  on  an  in-depth  question  that  will 
challenge  her  expertise  as  the  subject 
librarian  for  public  policy  and  political 
science.  There  are  two  things  to  note 
here:  Catherine  is  posting  her  query  on 
Facebook,  and  she's  working  from  a  desk 
at  the  Sanford  School  of  Public  Policy.  For 


the  past  four  years,  Catherine  has  been 
holding  office  hours  in  the  resource  room 
at  Sanford's  Rubenstein  Hall,  where  she 
answers  reference  questions  and  advises 
on  research. 

Catherine  is  one  of  ten  librarians  who 
spend  part  of  each  week  in  academic 
departments  and  institutes.  Erik  Zitser, 
librarian  for  Slavic  and  East  European 
studies,  says  that  one  professor  expressed 
skepticism 
initially  about  his 
spending  time  in 
the  department, 
primarily  because 
he  didn't  think 
that  many  students 
would  come  during 
Erik's  office  hours. 
Erik  says,  "Three 
weeks  into  my  trial,  he  came  in  and  said 
that  it  didn't  matter  whether  students 
came  in  or  not  because  it's  good  to  have 
someone  there  who  could  help  the  faculty 
themselves.  Most  of  the  students  that 
have  come  to  me  during  office  hours  have 
been  referred  directly  by  faculty  members 
from  the  department." 

The  willingness  of 
Duke  librarians  to  go  where 
their  users  are  has  resulted 
in  innovative  services  that 
students,  faculty,  and  staff 
value.  Anne  Langley  is  a  vital 
presence  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  where  she 
not  only  holds  office  hours,  but  also 
serves  as  an  adjunct  faculty  member  and 
delivers  instruction  in  library  research  to 
five  hundred  students  through  a  video 
tutorial  shown  in  every  section  of  General 
Chemistry. 

Students  see  Anne's  photo  in  the 
tutorial,  recognize  her  in  the  hallway,  and 
feel  comfortable  asking  her  for  help.  Faculty 


and  researchers,  who  appreciate  her 
accessibility,  also  seek  out  her  expertise. 
Anne  understands  the  opportunities 
that  proximity  brings.  "Chemistry  is  an 
intensively  information-driven  field,  so  it  is 
invaluable  to  be  in  the  chemistry  building. 
Because  I  am  such  a  part  of  the  workings 
of  the  department  it  is  that  much  easier  to 


collaborate  with  faculty  who  are  designing 
curriculum-based  information  assignments, 
to  be  available  to  students  while  they  are 
working  in  the  lab,  and  to  immediately 
respond  to  graduate  students  when  they 
need  information." 

Anne  and  the  other  librarians  who  work 
in  locations  around  campus  are  known  as 
embedded  librarians.  A  recent  report  by 


Duke  s  librarians  are 
not  waiting  for  people 
to  find  them  at  the 
reference  desk,  but 
instead  are  leaving 
the  library  to  meet 
information  seekers  on 
their  own  ground. 


The  willingness  of  Duke 
librarians  to  go  where 
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in  innovative  services  that 
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from  behind  the  desk 


the  Special  Libraries  Association  found  that 
"embedded  library  services  are  widespread 
and  effective.  Successful  embedded 
librarians  are  excellent  reiationship-builders, 
with  strong  knowledge  of  their  customers' 
work,  and  they  deliver  highly  sophisticated, 
value-added  services," 

All  ten  embedded  Duke  librarians  use 
the  knowledge  they  gam  about  current 
departmental 
projects  and 
faculty  and 
graduate 
student 
research  to 
build  library 
collections 

and  services  tailored  to  user  needs.  At 
the  same  time,  the  librarians  are  able  to 
provide  on-the-spot  reference  and  research 
services,  saving  faculty  and  student  time 
and  effort, 

Rob  Sikorski,  executive  director  of 
the  Duke  Center  for  International  Studies, 
IS  conducting  a  study  of  soldiers  who 
experienced  shell  shock  in  early  twentieth- 
century  wars.  His  informal  encounters  each 
week  at  the  Franklin  Humanities  Institute 
with  librarian  Sara  Seten  Berghausen  have 
enabled  him  "to  immediately  engage  a 
librarian  with  my  ideas/questions  about 
resources.  We  can  experiment  together 
with  avenues  for  sources,"  Interaction  with 
Sara  at  the  Institute  gives  Rob  "a  greater 
sense  of  collaboration  when  she's  here 
versus  when  there  is  an  information  desk  or 
some  such  between  us," 

The  presence  of  Sara  and  Anne  and 
other  librarians  in  academic  departments 
reflects  the  reality  that  planning  services 
and  building  collections  must  be  based 
on  knowledge  about  current  and  future 
needs  of  library  users.  Acquiring  this 
knowledge  is  one  of  the  priorities  set 
out  in  the  Libraries'  recently  completed 
strategic  plan,  Sharpening  Our  Vision.  Lynne 
O'Brien,  director  of  academic  technology 
and  instructional  services  and  chair  of  the 
planning  group,  notes  that  in  gathering 
data  for  the  strategic  plan  she  and  the 


group  discovered  "how  rapidly  patterns 
of  teaching,  learning  and  research  are 
changing.  To  understand  those  changes 
and  the  potential  impact  on  the  library,  we 
need  to  spend  time  with  our  users,  in  all  the 
different  places  where  they  work," 

Becoming  attuned  to  how  faculty, 
staff,  and  students  are  doing  research  and 
creating  scholarship  requires  observation, 
data  collection, 
^0\A/  ^'^^  information 

its       gathering.  The 
^  need  for  these 

squires  activities  is  being 
action,    discussed  widely 
'ig.        among  academic 
librarians. 

One  study  that  has  created  a  lot  of  buzz 
IS  Studying  Students  by  anthropologist 
Nancy  Fried  Foster.  Foster  joined  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  libraries  to 
investigate  how  undergraduate  students 
actually  do  research  for  a  term  paper  or 
presentation.  In  a  2007  interview  with 
the  Clironicle  of  l-iiglier  Education,  Foster 
observed,  "If  you  have  been  making  a 
bunch  of  assumptions  based  on  out-of-date 
information  maybe  it's  time  to  ask  some 
people  some  questions." 

Knowing  what  questions  to  ask  and 
how  to  ask  them  is  difficult  for  librarians 
who  lack  the  investigative  skills  required 
to  do  user  studies.  The  Duke  Libraries  are 
addressing  this  deficiency  with  a  year-long 
program,  the  Duke  Libraries  User  Studies 
Initiative,  to  tram  staff  to  do  interviews, 
prepare  and  administer  surveys,  and 
conduct  ethnographic  research.  Recently, 
anthropologist  Marcia  Rego,  on  the  faculty 
of  Duke's  Thompson  Writing  Program, 
facilitated  a  workshop  on  observational  and 
ethnographic  techniques  like  those  used  in 
the  Rochester  study.  She  advised  librarians 
"to  listen  and  remain  open  to  what  the 
'natives'  are  telling  them,  to  resist  easy 
conclusions,  and  to  be  aware  of  their  own 
cultural  and  professional  assumptions." 

Several  librarians  have  taken  up  the 
challenge  of  designing  user  studies  as  part 
of  the  User  Studies  Initiative.  Emily  Daly, 


coordinator  of  upper  level  library  instruction, 
IS  conducting  a  series  of  interviews  with 
students  as  they  do  research  and  write 
honors  theses  to  qualify  for  graduation 
with  distinction.  Emily  has  discovered  that 
there  are  "differences  between  librarians' 
and  faculty's  perceptions  of  what  honors 
students  need  and  what  students  actually 
say  they  need."  Acting  on  what  Emily  has 
learned  from  this  study,  the  Libraries  have 
created  new  services  and  designated  a 
group  study  room  and  six  study  carrels  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  students  conducting 
honors  research. 

Knowledge  about  how  21st-century 
students  are  working  and  learning  has  also 
led  librarians  to  employ  new  technologies  to 
deliver  services  across  campus  and  around 
the  world  to  students  as  well  as  other 
researchers.  In  2008-2009,  Duke  reference 
librarians  responded  to  7081  questions 
via  instant  messaging  and  engaged  in 
6000  online  virtual  reference  (VR)  chats. 
Instant  messaging  and  virtual  reference 
challenge  librarians  to  interact  with  users  in 
an  environment  where  speed  is  prized  and 
communication  skills  are  tested.  Librarian 
Michael  Peper  oversees  VR,  and  although 
he  acknowledges  that  working  with  users 
without  the  usual  visual  or  verbal  clues  can 
cause  misunderstanding,  m  the  end,  he 
says,  "It's  still  all  about  quality  service."  As 
the  Libraries  continue  to  develop  mobile 
interfaces,  Michael  sees  texting,  or  SMS, 
as  "the  next  big  thing,"  an  increasingly 
valuable  service  that  will  give  library  users 
answers  when  and  where  they  need  them. 

Making  the  best  use  of  new 
technologies  improves  access  to  library 
services  and  resources,  but  the  personal 
touch  is  still  an  important  part  of  what 
Duke  librarians  offer.  At  the  Sanford  School, 
resource  room  manager  Anne  Fletcher  was 
an  early  advocate  for  Catherine  Shreve's 
weekly  on-site  reference  hours.  Four  years 
later,  Anne  is  even  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  value  of  Catherine's  presence 
to  Sanford  students  and  faculty.  Sanford's 
international  students,  many  of  whom  are 
unfamiliar  with  some  of  the  databases  and 


Read  more  about  the  21st-century  Librarian 


software  applications  available  through  the 
Duke  Libraries  are  particularly  appreciative 
of  Catherine's  consultations.  Creating  a 
new  way  for  students  to  "work  directly 
one-on-one  [with  a  librarian]  has  been  an 
extraordinarily  successful  experinnent." 
Many  students  profit  from  intense 
instruction,  and  "Catherine  brings  a  different 
level  of  expertise  to  this  room  on  a  weekly 
basis." 

From  Catherine's  perspective, 
spending  time  each  week  at  Sanford  has 
increased  her  understanding  of  the  working 
styles  of  Duke  students  and  researchers. 
This  knowledge  enables  her  to  make  better 
informed  purchases  for  the  collections 
and  provide  a  level  of  service  that  is 
more  proactive  than  sitting  at  the  Perkins 
reference  desk,  waiting  for  questions  to 
come  to  her.  "The  serendipitous  meetings 
in  the  hallways  and  resource  room — 
when  a  student  or  professor  sees  me  and 
remembers  that  they  have  a  question, 
request,  or  bit  of  news — have  been 
invaluable  in  informing  my  work.  They  round 
out  the  relationships  formed  during  research 
consultations  and  library  instruction  in  a 
way  that  would  not  be  possible  if  I  were  not 
there  in  the  heart  of  the  School." 

I  Diane  Harvey  is  Head  of 
instruction  and  Outreacti  at  ttie 
Dui<e  University  Libraries. 


Scott  Carlson.  "An  Anthropologist  in  the  Library."  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  53,  no.  50  (August  17,  2007):  A26. 

David  Shumaker.  "Let's  Circulate  Librarians."  Library  Journal  134,  no.  19 
(Novennber  15,  2009):  8. 

Sarah  K.  Steiner,  editor.  The  Desk  and  Beyond:  Next  Generation  Reference 
Services.  Chicago:  Association  of  College  and  Research  Libraries,  2008. 
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John  Wesley  Blassingame 

and  the  African  American  Experience 


Blassingame's  1972  book, 
Ihe  Slave  Community: 
Plaiitatio)i  Lije  in  the 
Antebellum  South, 
may  be  his  most  famous 
work.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  historical  studies 
to  describe  slavery 
from  the  perspective  of 
the  enslaved. 


The  John  Hope  FranUin  Research  Center  for  African  and  African  American  History 
and  Culture  at  the  Special  Collections  Library  recently  acquired  the  papers  ok  John 
Wesley  Blassingame,  a  nationally  renowned  scholar  of  American  history  and  the  author 
of  such  influential  works  as  Vje  Slave  Community:  Plantation  Life  in  the  Antebellum  South, 
Black  Neiv  Orleans:  1860-1880,  and  Frederick  Douglass:  The  Clarion  Voice.  Blassingame's 
groundbreaking  scholarship  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  understanding  both  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  and  the  African  American  experience.  The  Duke  collection 
includes  correspondence,  personal  manuscripts,  and  research  files  from  Blassingame's  long 
academic  career.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  materials  drawn  from  his  work  on  the  Frederick 
Douglass  Papers. 

When  Blassingame  died  in  2000,  he  was  professor  of  history,  African  American 
studies,  and  American  studies  at  Yale  University,  where  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  for  twenty-nine  years;  he  chaired  the  African  American  Studies  Program  from 
1981  to  1989.  Before  receiving  his  appointment  at  Yale,  he  had  been  a  lecturer,  educator, 
and  historian  at  Howard  University,  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  and  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Professor  Blassingame's  widow  chose  Duke's  Franklin  Research  Center  as  the 
repository  for  his  papers  after  conferring  with  John  Hope  Franklin  and  meeting  several 
times  with  Franklin  Research  Center  Director  Karen  Jean  Hunt. 

Blassingame  was  a  prolific  scholar  who  also  served  as  a  contributing  editor  to  the 
journal  Black  Scholar  and  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  boards  of  the  Journal  of  Negro 
History,  the  American  Historical  Review,  and  Southern  Studies.  In  addition,  he  mentored 
a  generation  of  African  American  scholars  at  Yale  and  elsewhere.  Nearly  three  decades  of 
correspondence  with  fellow  scholars  and  collaborators,  included  in  his  papers,  provides 
insight  into  Blassingame's  attitudes  towards  academic  life  and  the  study  of  African 
American  history. 
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Read  Selected  Books  by 
John  Blassingame 

Black  New  Orleans:  1860-1880. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press 
11973]. 

Frederick  Douglass:  The  Clarion 
Voice.  [Washington]:  Dept.  of  the 
Interior,  National  Park  Service, 
Office  of  Publications,  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1976. 

New  Perspectives  on  Black  Studies, 
edited  by  John  W.  Blassingame. 
Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
[1971]. 

The  Slave  Community:  Plantation  Life 
in  the  Antebellum  South.  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1972. 

Slave  Testimony:  Two  Centuries  of 
Letters,  Speeches,  Interviews,  and 
Autobiographies,  edited  by  John  W. 
Blassingame.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  c1977 


Blassingame's  1972  boolc,  The  Slave  Community:  Plantation  Life  in 
the  Antebellum  South,  may  be  his  most  famous  work.  It  was  one  of  tlie  first 
fiistorical  studies  to  describe  slavery  from  the  perspective  of  the  enslaved.  At  the 
time  of  The  Slave  Community's  publication,  most  of  the  historiography  of  the 
slavery  period  derived  from  the  records  and  accounts  of  slave  owners. 

By  concentrating  on  the  experience  of  slave  owners,  historians  had 
presented  a  distorted  view  of  plantation  life  that,  in  Blassingame's  words, 
"stripped  the  slave  of  any  meaningful  and  distinctive  culture,  family  life, 
religion,  or  manhood."  Blassingame  addressed  this  distortion  by  analyzing, 
among  other  sources,  fugitive  slave  narratives  published  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  so  doing  he  overturned  prevailing  stereotypes  about  slave  character 
and  behavior  and  provided  insight  into  the  complexity  of  the  cultural  and 
social  lives  of  African  American  slaves.  Several  boxes  of  materials  Blassingame 
assembled  during  his  preparation  of  The  Slave  Community  are  now  in  the 
collection  at  the  John  Hope  Franklin  Research  Center  where  they  can  be  used 
by  students  and  scholars  of  American  slavery,  especially  slavery  during  the 
colonial  period. 

Over  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  Blassingame  dedicated  himself 
to  editing  the  papers  of  Frederick  Douglass;  he  had  co-edited  six  volumes  of 
Douglass's  manuscripts  before  his  death.  Collected  in  the  Blassingame  papers 
are  nearly  fifiy  boxes  of  notes  and  materials  compiled  by  Blassingame  for  the 
Frederick  Douglass  project,  making  the  John  Hope  Franklin  Research  Center  a 
key  depository  for  resources  on  one  of  the  most  influential  figures  in  American 
history. 

Blassingame's  dedication  to  the  collecting  and  editing  ol  Douglass's  papers 
evidenced  his  larger  concern  that  limited  and  poorly-organized  source  material 
had  prevented  students  and  scholars  from  fully  understanding  the  "peculiar 
institution"  of  chattel  slavery  in  the  southern  United  States  and  the  subsequent 
experiences  of  African  Americans  in  postbellum  America.  He  corrected  this 
deficiency  with  his  1 977  book,  Slave  Testimony,  which  comprises  over  seven 
hundred  pages  of  previously  unpublished  material,  including  slave  letters, 
interviews,  and  speeches.  Slave  Testimony  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  documentation  of  the  slave  experience  published  in  the  twentieth  century; 
the  Blassingame  papers  include  materials  from  this  project,  as  well  as  additional 
slavery-era  documents. 

In  addition  to  materials  pertaining  to  Blassingame's  published  work  on 
slavery  and  antebellum  America,  the  collection  of  his  papers  includes  research 
and  notes  for  a  project  on  Blacks  and  Jews,  another  of  his  long-time  interests. 

Scholars  of  the  African  American  experience,  whether  they  specialize 
in  antebellum,  postbellum,  or  twentieth-century  American  history,  will 
find  myriad  pertinent  materials  in  the  Duke  collection  of  Blassingame's 
papers. 

David  Mclvor,  Intern.  John  Hope  Franklin  Research  Center  for  African  and  African  American  History 
and  Culture  at  the  Special  Collections  Libran/ 
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Background  text:  A  letter  written  by  Vilet  Lester,  a 
slave,  is  one  of  fewer  than  a  dozen  such  letters  that  have 
been  identified  among  the  vast  holdings  of  plantation 
records  at  Duke's  Special  Collections  Library. 


Voices  Carry 


Behind  Bars  and  Backstage 

during  China's  Revolution  and  Reform 


Claire  Conceison 


Editor's  Note:  The 
folloiuing  passage  is 
excerpted from  the 
introduction  to  Voices 
Carry:  Behind  Bars 
and  Backstage  during 
China's  Revolution 
and  Reform,  Claire 
Conceison's  collaborative 
autobiography  of 
Ying  Ruocheng.  The 
excerpt  is  published  by 
permission  of  Rowman 
&  Littlefield  Publishers, 
Inc.  Tl)e  Chinese 
edition,  translated 
from  the  English  and 
also  published  in 
2009,  was  named 
one  of  the  "ten  great 
books  of  the  year"  by 
Southern  Metropolis 
Daily,  published  in 
Guangzhou,  China. 

Claire  Conceison 
is  a  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Theater 
Studies.  She  and  other 
Duke  faculty  will  be 
recognized  for  their 
work  in  the  field  of 
Chinese  Studies  at  a 
reception  on  14  April  at 
Perkins  Library. 
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Ying  Ruocheng  in  the 
role  of  Emperor  Kubiai 
Khan  for  the  1982 
NBC  TV  miniseries 
Marco  Polo.  The  photo 
is  from  Mr.  Ruocheng's 
personal  collection. 
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Occasionally  in  our  lives,  we 
encounter  human  beings  who  are 
so  unique  and  compelling  that 
we  wish  we  could  introduce  them 
to  everyone  we  icnow.  We  revel 
in  the  moments  we  are  blessed  to 
enjoy  alone  with  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  eager  to  share  their 
presence  with  others.  I  am  sure 
there  is  someone  in  your  life  that 
fits  this  description. 

For  me,  this  person  was  Ying 
Ruocheng.  It  was  not  only 
because  he  was  a  hugely 
important  figure  in  twentieth- 
century  Chinese  theatre  and 
politics  that  I  wanted  others  to 
know  him — though  he  was.  In  an 
obituary,  Tony  Rayns  described 
Ying  as  "a  highly  cosmopolitan 
intellectual  and  an  exceptionally 
gifted  actor-director.  .  .  the 
last  of  the  cultural  movers  and 
shakers  produced  by  China  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century."' 


As  you  will  read  below,  Ying 
hailed  from  an  important 
family  and  carried  on  that 
legacy,  making  crucial 
contributions  to  Chinese 
society  during  a  century  of 
political,  intellectual,  and 
social  upheaval.  He  also 
made  a  name  for  himself  on 
the  stage  and  screen,  and  as  a 
cultural  diplomat. 

At  the  same  time,  he 
was  incredibly  down  to  earth 
and  a  master  of  the  English 
language,  his  adopted  second 
tongue.  A  gifted  storyteller 
with  irresistible  charm  and 
a  brilliant  sense  of  humor, 
he  was  warm,  unassuming, 
and  slightly — delightfully — 
mischievous.  His  colleagues 
at  the  Beijing  People's  Art 
Theatre  remembered  him 
after  his  death  in  2003  as 
a  life-giving  force;  a  kind- 
hearted  magnanimous 
person  with  incomparable 
gifts  of  resourcefiilness 
and  creativity;  a  level- 
headed gentleman  who 
never  lost  his  temper;  an 
eternal  optimist  in  the 
face  of  bitter  life  struggles 
and  a  debilitating  terminal 
illness;  a  rare  renaissance 
man  with  innovative  vision 
who  could  relate  to  people 
of  any  generation;  a  truly 
noble  intellectual  who 
nevertheless  considered  no 
task  to  be  below  him;  and  an 
extraordinary  individual  who 
could  never  be  replaced.' 


Foreigners  as  well  as 
Chinese  found  it  impossible 
not  to  fall  under  the 
spell  of  his  charisma  and 
authenticity.  Professor  Felicia 
Londre  said  it  best  when, 
after  a  long  conversation 
with  Ying  about  Eastern 
and  Western  theatre,  she 
wrote  in  her  diary:  "What 
a  wonderful  man  and 
brilliant  mind  he  is  .  .  .  [he] 
hobnobs  with  royalty,  heads 
of  state,  and  international 
arts  celebrities,  yet  it  was  like 
having  a  fireside  chat  with  a 
best  friend. 

Ying  Ruocheng  joined 
forces  with  some  of  the 
most  impressive  individuals 
in  his  various  fields.  As 
an  actor,  he  is  best  known 
for  his  roles  in  Bernardo 
Bertolucci's  films  The  Last 
Emperor  and  Little  Buddha. 
He  is  also  widely  recognized 
for  his  performance  as 
Willy  Loman  when  Arthur 
Miller  directed  Death  of  a 
Salesman  in  Beijing  in  1983. 
The  following  year.  Miller 
introduced  him  to  Dustin 
Hoffman  at  the  Broadway 
performance  of  the  play  and 
the  two  actors  compared 
notes  about  playing  Willy 
on  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe,  and  a  decade  later 
Ying  directed  Salesman 
at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary.  As  China's  vice 
minister  of  culture  from 
1986  to  1990,  his  feats 


A  gifted 
storyteller  with 
irresistible 
charm  and  a 
brilliant  sense 
of  humor,  he 
was  warm, 
unassuming, 
and  slightly — 
delightfully — 
mischievous. 
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As  an  actor,  he 
is  best  known 
for  his  roles 
in  Bernardo 
Bertolucci's 
films  The  Last 
Emperor  and 
Little  Buddha. 


included  bringing  Charlton 
Heston  to  Beijing  in  1988  to 
direct  Herman  Wouk's  The 
Caine  Mutiny  Court-martial. 
Ying  was  known  as  "one  of 
China's  most  famous  actors 
and  a  brilliant  translator," 
fondly  remembered  for  his 
savvy  interpreting  for  Bob 
Hope  in  1979  as  well  as  his 
numerous  literary  renderings 
of  classic  plays  from  English 
into  Chinese  and  vice  versa. 
He  made  his  mark  as  a 
director  in  projects  like  his 
partnership  with  England's 
Toby  Robertson  on  Measure 
for  Measure  m  1982,  a 
production  that  "achieved  a 
level  of  excellence  worthy  of 
admiration  and  emulation 
anywhere  in  the  world."'^ 
Salesman,  Mutiny,  and 
Measure  all  reached  the 
Chinese  public  because  Ying 
translated  them. 

Ying  Ruocheng 
was  not  the  only  gifted 
member  of  the  Ying  family, 
though  he  was  considered 
exceptional  even  in  the  eyes 
of  his  talented  siblings,  each 
of  whom  excelled  in  some 
form  of  academics,  art,  or 
athletics.  His  brother  Ruoshi 
is  a  renowned  painter,  whose 
twin  Ruozhi  is  a  successful 
engineer.  Another  brother, 
Ruocong,  is  an  accomplished 
architect;  Ruocai  excelled 
in  women's  basketball;  and 
sister  Ruoxian,  the  only 
sibling  to  settle  outside 
of  China,  is  a  physicist  at 
Columbia  University.  Ying 


Ruocheng's  daughter  Xiaole 
is  an  artist  in  Chicago,  while 
son  Ying  Da  has  become  one 
of  China's  most  prominent 
celebrities  as  a  film  and 
television  actor,  television 
director-producer  and  talk 
show  host. 

I  met  Ying  Ruocheng 
in  1991  when  he  was 
directing  his  translation 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
Major  Barbara  at  the 
Beijing's  People's  Art  Theatre 
and  I  was  a  graduate  student 
from  Harvard  University 
conducting  field  work  for 
my  master's  thesis.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  spend 
time  with  him  again  in  1994 
when  he  appeared  as  a  guest 
star  in  Ying  Da's  wildly 
popular  sitcom  I  Love  My 
Family  (Wo  ai  wojia).  After 
visiting  him  at  his  home 
during  his  illness  in  1996 
and  2000,  I  subsequently 
enjoyed  the  unique  privilege 
of  sitting  by  his  bedside 
during  the  summers  of 
2001,  2002,  and  2003  as 
he  recounted  to  me  his  rich 
life  experiences  in  order  to 
publish  this  autobiography 
in  English  for  Western 
readers.  Each  of  these 
conversations  over  the  course 
of  a  decade  was  indeed  like 
having  a  fireside  chat  with  a 
best  friend, 


Notes 


1.  "Ying  Ruocheng," 
http://groups.google.to/ 
group/alt.obituaries. 

2.  These  descriptions 
ofYIng  Ruocheng 
are  translated  from 
the  remarks  of  his 
colleagues  at  a 
posthumous  memorial 
(zhuisi  hui)  conducted 
at  the  Beijing  People's 
Art  Theatre  on  January 
9,  2004,  two  weeks 
after  his  death.  Among 
those  quoted  and 
paraphrased  are  Pu 
Cunxin,  Su  Min,  Zhu 
Xu,  MITiezeng,  Hu 
Zongwen,  Lin  Zhaohua, 
Qin  Zanyao,Yang 
Lixin,  Xu  Fan,  and  Xie 
Yanning.  See  "Huainian 
pian"  (Cherished 
Memorial  Essays), 
29-37. 

3.  Personal  diary  of 
Felicia  Londre, 
unpublished 
document.  September 
2,  1991. 

4.  Carolyn  Wakeman, 

"  Measure  for  Measure 
on  the  Chinese  Stage," 
Shakespeare  Quarterly 
(Winter  1982):  499. 
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Save  the  Date! 

Wednesday,  10  November  2010,  6pm 
Dave  Eggers  will  deliver  the  2010  Weaver  Lecture 
at  Duke's  Page  Auditorium. 

Dave  Eggers  is  the  author  of  six  books,  including 
Zeitoun  and  What  Is  the  What,  a  finalist  for  the  2006 
National  Book  Critics  Circle  Award.  Eggers  is  the 
founder  and  editor  of  McSweeney's,  an  independent 
publishing  house  based  in  San  Francisco  that  produces 
a  quarterly  journal,  a  monthly  magazine  (The  Believer), 
and  Wholphin,  a  quarterly  DVD  of  short  films  and 
documentaries.  In  2002,  with  Nmive  Calegari  he 
co-founded  826  Valencia,  a  nonprofit  writing  and 
tutoring  center  for  youth  in  the  Mission  District  of  San 
Francisco.  In  2004,  Eggers  and  LolaVollen  co-founded 
Voice  of  Witness,  a  series  of  books  using  oral  history  to 
illuminate  human  rights  crises  around  the  world. 

—  From  http://www.mcsweeneys.net/authorpages/ 
eggers/eggers.html 


